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As it is unusual for so small a publication to 
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the reasons which induce him to inscribe it to those 
who were the first to embrace the principles of the 
Temperance Reformation, and out of whose charity 
arose " The Fountain Association/' 

In connexion with the subject of the following 
narrative is seen the individual benevolence of " the 
Friends ;'' through the instrumentality of whose 
kindness, "the wanderer '* was "brought home/' 
It was from the tongue of a Friend, whose persua- 
sive eloquence " drops as the dew,'' and " distils as 
the rain," that Colin first heard those evils of intem- 
perance compassionately brought before him, which 
few had ever experienced to a greater extent than 
himself. It was a Friend who brought him to 
Street, and who counselled him to reunite himself 
with his long-lost wife, if she could be found j it 
was a Friend who happily discovered where she was 
living; and it was "the Friends" at Street who 
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smoothed her dying pillow, and soothed the sorrows 
of her bereaved husband. 

To no persons, then, can this little book be dedi- 
cated with so much propriety as to the Society of 
Friends ; and from no person is this little tribute of 
respect more due than from their 

Faithful and obliged Friend, 

B. EIOHINGS. 
Mavoetteb Yicabage, Jan. 1, 1864 



PREFACE. 



Before publishing the autobiography of Colin, 
in the Bristol, now *' The Western Temperance 
Herald/' the late Joseph Eaton, Esq., of Bristol, 
sent the manuscript for revision to one, who feels 
himself called upon to state, why of all persons, he 
should have undertaken to reprint it. Having 
solicited others to bring out of its obscurity a 
narrative of so much interest, and to prevent its 
passing into oblivion, he at length determined to do 
that which so many had declined. 

Having carefully revised it for his esteemed friend, 
Mr. Eaton, he knew its claims to be reprinted in 
that consecutive form in which it would long since 
have appeared, had the valuable life of his friend 
been prolonged. The Editor, then, having resolved 
to carry out the wish of him whose memory he. 
must ever cherish, and to reprint in one volume a. 
narrative dispersed over twelve monthly numbers 
of the "Bristol Temperance Herald,^' opened a. 

B 
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correspondence with those who have kmcDy supplied 
those particulars which were wanting to bring down 
the history of Colin to the present time. 

In preparing this little volume for the press the 
Editor's first work was to divide the narrative into 
chapters for the convenience of his readers, and 
then to add a few reflections, so short as not to 
break the thread of Colin's history, but only render 
it more subservient to the advancement of the Tem- 
perance Reformation. 

Besides the good it is hoped may result from 
publishing the life of a wanderer, of all wanderers 
apparently the most hopeless, but who was at length 
brought home ; the Editor considers it an honour to 
be the instrument of fulfilling the wish of such a 
man as the late Joseph Eaton, whose oft-expressed 
intention it was not to let the scenes of such a 
chequered and eventful life remain in scattered 
fragments, but to reprint as a whole that which had 
lieen read with so much interest, as it appeared 
month after month in the periodical Mr. Eaton 
established, and of which he often gratuitously dis- 
tributed, by post and in other ways, not fewer than 
1,500 copies a-month. 

As this little volume will be read by some who never 
heard of one who can never be forgotten by those who 
knew him as a friend, nor by those who viewed him 
as a Christian, esteemed for the simplicity of his 
manners, the purity of his intentions, and the earnest 
sincerity of his efforts to lessen human guilt and 
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misery^ the Editor hopes he may be allowed to give 
some faint idea of his character who was such an 
ornament to " The Society of Friends/' which has 
numbered a Clarkson and a Joseph Eaton^ and now 
ranks among its many Christian philanthropists a 
Oumey^ a Robert Charleton, and a Samuel Bowly. 

The writer must here be permitted to leave on 
record, that the late Joseph Eaton was one of the 
earliest advocates of the Temperance Reformation. 
His sterling piety gave dignity, and his sound 
wisdom and discretion added weight and influence 
to his character as a Christian, a patriot, and a 
philanthropist. He believed the work was of God, 
and that none could overthrow it. He had seen the 
Temperance Reformation rising like a little cloud 
out of the sea of Christian charity, and he was one 
of the first to hail it, persuaded of the blessings it 
would shed upon the human race. 

For many years his time and talents were devoted 
to the advocacy of a cause which was dearer unto 
him than the thousands of gold and silver he conse- 
crated to it while living, and left to it after his 
decease; and there is no doubt that his labours, 
more abundant than those of any other person of 
that period, shortened his days, and hastened his 
entrance into that rest which "remaineth for the 
people of God." 

That the great work might be carried on after his 
decease, in the prosperity of which he had lived to 
rejoice, he left, for the abolition of that slavery to 
B 2 
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intoxicatiDg Ikjuors, which he regarded as more 
degrading and destmetiTe than any other^ more 
than 16,000/. 

The name, then, of Joeeph Eaton would be a 
BofScient guarantee for the authenticity of the 
following narrative, if it could admit cf any ques- 
tion. Bat he is still living who wrote so many 
painfiil details of himself that he might make known 
to othera the evils of drunkenness in the miseries he 
experienced, as well as record the goodness of the 
Lord who, after many miraculous preseiVations, 
''brought the wanderer home,'' disposing him to 
sign the pledge of total abstinence, and giving him 
strength to keep it. 

Many we believe will welcome the narrative as 
entitled to a wide circulation, being calculated to 
restore the drunkard from his intemperance, confirm 
the reclaimed in their total abstinence, and to 
encourage in their laboura those who grieve for '' the 
lamentation, and mourning, and woe,'' which result 
from .the use of intoxicating liquors, more than 
from all other causes combined. 

In concluding a Preface which has exceeded the 
limits originally intended, the Editor has only to 
remark that the subject of the following narrative 
withheld his name in compliance with the wishes of 
his family, and adopted, as a Scotchman, that of 
Colin. His name and character are well known 
to most of the inhabitants of the town in which he 
has dwelt for more than twenty years. The reader, 
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therefore, has no cause to doubt the reality of the 
person, or the truth of the narrative ; and if those 
who are labouring to reclaim the drunkard should 
be encouraged to ^^ hope against hope/' and to per- 
severe against every discouragement, believing that 
wanderers, apparently the most hopeless, may be 
brought home, then one at least will rejoice that a 
hand was found to rescue his narrative from oblivion, 
and to publish the scenes of his eventful life in a 
book, from the perusal of which the rebder shall be 
no longer detained. 



INTRODUCTION. 

To our Preface we will add some few of the remarkB 
with which the Editor of the " Bristol Temperance 
Herald" introduced to his readers the life of Colin; 
the insertion of which commenced August 1, 1855. 

" The following narrative is not a mere tale got up to 
•muse our readers. It is a life of adventures and 
remarkable preservations, in the truth of which we have 
the fullest confidence. While much will be found to 
amuse, there will be yet more to excite feelings of pitj 
for those who are enslaved to the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

" We trust its publication will serve materially to help 
our cause, showing, as it does, on the one hand, the 
overwhelming power of the drunken appetite when once 
formed, and the depth of degradation and misery into 
which its victims are so often plunged ; and, on the other 
hand, the effectual remedy which total abstinence proved 
in a ease that would have been generally regarded as 
altogether hopeless." 



CHAPTER I. 



His birth and parentage — How his drinking began in his child- 
hood — His apprenticeship-— Two serious accidents — Colin 
and his brother are set up in business by their father — ^Enter 
into partnership— Both intemperate, and soon insolvent. 

My grandmother, Agnes C , who was nearly a 

hundred years old when she died, was housekeeper in 
the Erskine family, who were the descendants of the 
Earl of Mar, and she was in Erskine House, Edin- 
burgh, when the Pretender entered with his army, and 
took up his abode with her master. The first Sunday he 
went to church he attended St. Cuthbert's, or the West 
Kirk, and she went with the family and heard the 
sermon, which was preached from Ezekiel xxi. 25, 26, the 
second verse of which is, " Thus saith the Lord God, Re- 
move the diadem and take off the crown ; this shall not be 
the same ; exalt him that is low, and abase him that is 
high.'* She liked to talk of his kindness to all the ser- 
vants, and of his present of a Bible to the preacher. 
When I was last at home I saw the remains of the silk 
tartan dress which she had the honour to receive. 

Having given this little historical introduction of my 
family, I will now relate that part of my life and adven- 
tures which, by the permission of the editor of the 
"Bristol Temperance Herald," I was allowed to give to 
his readers as the faithful history of one who was a 
confirmed drunkard for upwards of thirty years ; and who 
has been a consistent teetotaller for nearly sixteen years. 
I was bom in the Lothians of Scotland, and knew but 
little of my family, except that my parents were poor but 
honest, and brought up by their industry a large family 
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of ten children, of which I was the third son. My father 
rented a farm called Blenaim ; from whence he removed 
to the village of Long Niddery, where he was the Factor, 
or Steward, of Laird Lascelles. 

As well as I can recollect, I was not much more than 
five years of age, when, on a New Year's Day, I first took 
a sTp of that debasing and soul-destroying liquor called 
whisky. It was a general custom in Scotland, when I left 
that country, above forty years ago, that on New Year's 
Day the neighbours should call upon each other with 
their whisky bottle, and give to each member of the 
family so visited, whether young or old, a glass of 
whisky, which every one must drink off, or there would 
be no luck attend the house for that year. It was on one 
of these New Year mornings that I had to empty my first 
glass of intoxicating liquor. It was a day I shall never 
forget, or cease to lament. I did not know, at that 
early age, what sickness was, or a headache ; but I was 
very ill all that day, and if oflfered a drop of spirits, I 
turned sick at the very sight of it. Kept in the 
house as a medicine, it was generally used for all the 
** ills that flesh is heir to," and to welcome the visits of 
friends and relations. Through repeated solicitations, I 
got over my natural aversion to whisky, and at length I 
began to relish it. At the age of ten years I had a 
strong desire for it, and would often go to the cup- 
board, ransack the bottles, and drain them dry, if per- 
chance a few drops were to be found. On one occa- 
sion, my parents were from home, and had left the key 
of the door at a neighbour's house. Being returned from 
school, and having obtained the key, I went to the cup- 
board, and to my great joy found half a bottle of whisky, 
with which I sat down on the floor, and soon emptied its 
contents. In a few minutes I was lying drunk alongside 
the bottle, which I had by some means broken, and cut 
my hand. About an hour after, my parents were the 
first to enter the house, and find their son in that deplorable 
situation. I had been sick ; and, what with the blood 
from my hand, and my besmeared face, my poor mother 
fainted away, and was very ill for a week. I was very 
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reH myself tor two or three days. Still the i^irit 
bottle was kept in the house, though placed more out of 
my reach than it used to be. Another time I came 
home, when all the family were out, and I ran to the 
place where some bottles stood, thinking to obtain a drop 
of whisky. I came to one at last which had something 
in it. In haste I raised it to my mouth, and had taken a 
good swallow, before I found it was some train-oil. I 
was now more sick than when I stole the whisky ; whidi 
I still, however, continued to drink whenever I could get 
it. I had a brother, an apprentice to a leather dresser, 
who gave his master such satisfaction, that he urged my 
parents to let me come and learn the trade. Before I 
was twelve years old, I was bound an apprentice ; and 
with my trade I learnt also to be a confirmed drunkard. 
It was my place for the first twelve months to fetch all 
the liquors drank by the Journeymen, of whom there 
might be about sixty ; and 1 should think that there were 
not in all Scotland a more drunken class of men than the 
leather dressers, amongst whom my lot was so early cast: 
and here I would remark, as the result of many years' 
experience, that that factory or workshop is iU-eonducted 
in which the master allows any intoxicating liquor to be 
drank ; and that he little cooaiders the evils of every 
drinking practice who can suffer ** footings " or " for- 
feits," or any other such customs, by which tyranny is 
exercised and drunkenness increased. It is an injury to the 
master as well as to his noisy, reckless men ; and especi- 
ally, as in my case, to the boys, who will try to imitate 
the men, and the more so if they happen to have a 
father's example. The drinking of the men, and the 
share they gave me of what I brought into the factory, 
had a direful influence upon me ; for in my fourteenth 
year I could drink my glass, smoke my pipe, and read 
the news with any man. 

About this time I was sent by my master to a place at 
some distance. The horse was very restive ; and as I 
had drank two or three glasses of whisky before I 
started, I whipped the horse, and was soon thrown. I 
pitched upon my head ; and from the wound it received, 
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I lay on the ground bleeding for more than an hour. 
The horse havinff returned home without his rider, they 
knew something had happened to me ; and one of the men 
was ordered to mount the horse, and to ride and see what 
had befallen me. The man found me where I fell, with a 
number of people standing about me, who had sent for a 
doctor. When the doetor came, they conveyed me to a 
farm-house. The doctor bound up my wounds, and sent 
some medicines, with an order to keep me quiet. I was 
quite insensible when my parents came to see me. The 
next day I could take no notice of them, and lav in the 
farm-house a fortnight before I could be removed home. 
I remained with my parents about six weeks, the greater 
part of which I was delirious. The doctors told my 
mother that I should be an idiot for life, but it pleased 
God otherwise, who restored me to health. In two months 
I resumed my work as usual ; but, alas ! I did not give 
up drinking, and within a year from my recovery, I 
met with another accident. One night the men were 
ordered to pack some wool, and I was to help them. 
They had got plenty to drink from their master, and I 
of course had drank my share. It was in a loft, forty 
feet from the ground, that we were at work ; and the 
trap-doors which were in a line, from the top to the 
bottom, were all open. I had drank too much, and fell 
dirouffh to . the bottom, carrying with me an iron beam 
used m weighing the wool. The beam fell across both 
my legs, and broke them, three of my ribs also on the 
len side were broken, and my body greatly bruised. I 
was carried home again, and for three months was con- 
fined to my bed. It was two months more before I could 
walk without a crutch or a stick. I got over that acci- 
dent, and again resumed my usual occupation and my 
habit of drinking. At this time the trade was very brisk — 
there were large orders for soldiers' belts, which but few 
could make, and the journeymen used to earn from four 
to eight pounds a week ; and the apprentices had the 
half of whiftt they earned, to encourage them to work. I 
knew a man who could earn at one particular branch of 
the trade Us three shillings an hour, and yet was not so well 
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off as any sober man who could barely earn his three 
shillings a day. There was not a man who could not 
have saved a good fortune in a few years. But, from 
their drunken habits, their high wages were, as they are 
to every drunkard, a curse, and not a blessing — though 
I was but fifteen years old, I- could earn four pounds 
A-week, which was two pounds for myself. Paying no 
attention to my parents* advice, which they had not at that 
time the idea of enforcing by their own example of total 
abstinence, I gave myself up to drunkenness. 

My parents, not reflecting how impossible it is to help a 
drunkard, thought what a good thing it would be to set 
me and my brother David up in such a money-making 
business, though my brother was not more than twenty- 
one years of age, and I but just turned eighteen. They 
thought it might be the means of reforming me and my 
brother. They had collected as much as they could, 
which was nearly 250L, thinking, that before it was all 
expended, they should have some return. With this 
capital we took a place about fifty miles from our parents, 
and at the expiration of three months we found we had 
lost more than 1502. I, who bought the skins, usually 
came home from market drunk, and found my brother 
and his workmen generally in the same wretched state. 
My brother went into the market one Wednesday morn- 
ing, taking with him 852., and sent home the cart with 
about 200 sheepskins. Instead of paying the butchers, 
he went to a public-house, and there began to drink and 
gamble, until the S5l. were lost. On Saturday morning 
he returned with only three-pence in his pocket, and not 
a single butcher paid. , 



This chapter, the first in poor Colin's eventful history, might 
be entitled the beginning of sorrows ; for besides the accidents it 
records, each of which might have proved fatal, we learn that the 
drunkenness and misery of thirty years are to be traced to the 
whisky he first drank as a child in his father*s house : for there 
was woven the first thread of that cord by which their son was 
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bound for thirty years. Happy would it have been for his 
parents, and for their son, had they and their Children nerer 
drank any intoxicating liquors ; and we believe that many a 
parent, who has smiled to see his child toss off his first glass of 
wine, has lived to bewail his folly in tempting him, and to lament 
with tears the evils which have followed from such an act of 
mistaken kindness, as made the first breach in the barrier which 
secured the safety of his child from drunkenness and all its evils : 
and we can imagine nothing more painful than the reflections of 
a parent, from whose hand his drunken child received his first 
glass, or sipped from his father's cup that to which he afterwards 
became enslaved. Many a parent who, from a mistaken kind- 
ness, sought to overcome the natural aversion of his child to 
intoxicating liquors, has lived to mourn his folly. Not a few, 
indeed, have had their lives embittered by a drunken son, who, 
from the moderate drinking of his parents, became the plague 
and burden of their lives. They have seen all their efforts hope- 
less to promote his welfare ; and by a reckless career, which they 
might trace to their own self-indulgent example, their "grey 
hairs " have been brought *f down with sorrow to the grave.*' 
Happier days, we rejoice to know, have dawned since Colin 
entered into life. There are now many households in which, 
. without intoxicating liquors, parents and children are alike 
healthy and happy. Our "Bands of Hope," composed of 
children, who with the consent of their parents are pledged to 
total abstinence, may now be reckoned by tens of thousands ; 
and from the paths of the destroyer many parents have been 
restored by their children. That their numbers may increase a 
thousandfold, who will not touch the ensnaring cup, will, we 
are confident, be the heart's desire and prayer of many a Chris- 
tian as he reads the wretched career of poor Colin, and reflects, 
when, — and where, — and how — it began ! 



CHAPTER II. 



Colin is taken home by his father— Placed under a shipbuilder- 
Hie master fails— His acquaintance with a French officer, who 
persuades him to go to France— Finds himself deceived, and 
deserted bj him— His distress— Meets with an English clergy- 
man at St. Denis, by whom he is kindly relieved — Enters the 
Navy — ^Wounded at the battle of Algiers. 

After our failure, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
my brother wrote to my father, and he came and took me 
home ; and placed me under a master ship -builder in Leith, 
who was to teach me ship-building in three years. I was 
getting on well, but before twelve months had elapsed my 
master failed. I was bent upon going to sea, and if I could 
not get a situation above a common sailor, I was determined 
to volunteer into the service. This was sorely against my 
father's wish. Just at this time, a French officer, a 
prisoner of war on his parol of honour, who had become 
intimately acquainted with me and my parents, said, if I 
would go to France with him he would get me a situation. 
My parents told him that if I would embrace his offer, 
they would help to fit me out. I accepted the offer in 
the latter end of July, 1815. My parents gave me as much 
money as they could spare. We took shipping at Leith, 
and landed at Antwerp ; and on the 6th of August we 
were on the blood stained field of Waterloo, seven weeks 
after a battle which was the climax to his military career, 
who deplored the unnumbered calamities of war. Mens. 
Costello took me through all the places of note in the 
Netherlands. He had but little money; if, indeed, he 
had any, he denied it, and I ha^ to cash up for every- 
thing, mider the promise of being repaid, and that, too, 
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with a good situation. Costello showed me many places 
where he said that some of his rich relations resided 
hefore the wor, hut that the relation he depended upon 
was living at Chatterrault. My little stock of money was 
nearly exhausted, and I had parted with some of my 
wearing apparel. Costello told me to fear nothing, as I 
should have anything I liked when we came to Chatter- 
rault, from w})ich we were distant nearly eighty leagues. 
By this time my shoes were worn out, and my spirits 
hroken down hy disappointment. When we arrived at 
Cliatterrault we had not enough money to pay for a mean 
bed, and I had to give a shirt to pay for the one we occu- 
pied. Costello rose in the morning, and told me to lay a 
little longer, as all our sufferings were at an end ; for, 
said he, '* we are now at home." He said he would first 

f> and see lis relations, and come back and fetch me. 
waited till night, and made all the inquiry that 1 could 
for Costello^R relation ; there was no such a name as 
Mens. Le Novee, a pelletier, in all Chatterrault, nor any 
other leaiher-dresser ; and as to Costello, a gendarme 
told me that he saw him sneaking out of the town about 
an hour after he had left me. The unfeeling impostor had 
given me the slip, without a farthing in my pocket, and 
in a foreign country. If I was down-hearted before, I 
was now ten times lower than ever. What to do I did not 
know. I had not tasted food the whole day — I had not 
money enough to purchase the smallest mouthful, and I 
could not pay for a bed. Of the French language I only 
knew a few words, and those imperfectly. 

It was near the end of October, when, in a cold and 
wet day. I walked from Chatterrault to within a league of 
St. Denis, without any support, as I had not a sou in my 
pocket, nor anything with me that I could sell to purchase 
a bit of bread. It was getting night, and what to do I 
did not know. Coming to where four roads met, there 
was a lady and gentleman conversing in the English 
language, which raised my spirits. I asked the road to 
St. Denis. The gentleman told me the way, and gave 
me five francs, telling me what place in the town to go to, 
and that he should call upon me. I went and found out 



CHAPTER III. 



Hia further adrentures at eea — Hia deflertion-^Went to St. Denis 
— Got work there— Formed a matrimonial engagement — 
Broke it off, rather than become a Papist — LeaTes France 
for England, as servant to two Scotchmen — Was left bj them 
drunk at Southampton — Sells his clothes to a Jew — Is turned 
out of the public-bouse in which he had spent all his money 
— Travels as a wretched outcast — His sufferings from want 
of food and lodging — Arriyes at Abingdon — Encounters the 
High Sheriff— Forges a letter, and delivers it to the Major, 
by whom, and his ladj, he is kindly treated. 

The battle in which I was wounded raged till ten o'clock 
at night, when the firing ceased ; and at the close of the 
engagement the place was visited hy a most awful thunder- 
storm. The thunder was so loud and the lightning so 
vivid, that it terrified*me more than going into action. It 
was indeed a mighty voice, " the voice of the glorious Grod 
that maketh the thunder," and I trembled at it. 

By this bombardment of Algiers there were upwards of 
10,000 Christian slaves released. The Glasgow, the ship 
that I was in, was sent to Gibraltar to repair, and then 
to scour the Mediterranean as far up as the Dardanelles, 
after some of the Algerine corsairs. As we did not fall 
in with any, the ship put back again to Gibraltar. While 
there, the Glasgow had orders sent from England to sail 
direct to the Malabar and Coromandel coast, in the East 
Indies, to put a stop to the Malay pirates, who annoyed 
the British merchant ships. The Glasgow fell in with 
^ye piratical Malay proas, which had taken the Glasgow 
for a rich-laden East Indiaman. There were from thirty 
to forty men in each of these proas, which is a large 
vessel without masts, propelled by oars, — ^sometimes with 
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two decks, and with from eighty to a hundred men on 
board. I once counted in one of them forty-five oars on 
a side. The Glasgow's guns were all loaded and double 
shotted, having tarpaulins over the gun-ports, as a blind, 
that the pirates might come within gun-shot. When withh> 
half-a-mile of the Glasgow, the first proa waited till all 
the others came alongside. As they made every effort 
to come up with the Glasgow, so she feigned to run from 
them, thus alluring them to come up together. When 
within a quarter of a mile of the Glasgow they fired, 
and struck her on the starboard quarter. In an instant 
the English standard was hoisted, and the pirates 
found to their cost what it is to fight with British sailors. 
The first broadside from the Glasgow knocked three of 
the proas to pieces ; and the other two being served the 
same, there were only three Malays escaped out of 
nearly two hundred men, and those three wretched 
creatures were only saved from being drowned to be 
hanged at the yard-arm of the Glasgow, in about three 
hours after they were taken on board. After cruising for 
about ten months on the East India station, the crew re- 
ceived an offer of going to England. Those who chose 
to remain in India with the Glasgow got a bounty of 
about 1). a man ; those who chose to go to England . 
were put aboard a frigate, and brought home. As 1 was 
for from being an expert seaman, I was sent on board 
the frigate. When it was known that I had worked as a 
ship-builder, then, much to my dislike, I was put 
amongst the carpenter's crew. As the frigate conveyed 
home a French nobleman and his lady from the island 
of Ceylon, it was brought to opposite Rochelle, on the 
coast of France, to put ashore the Frenchman and his 
lady. The vessel wanted some spars, having lost what 
we had in a gale we encountered after we had passed 
Cape de Verd. Being in the carpenter's crew, I had to 
go ashore to assist in getting them on board. Seeing an 
opportunity of escape, I put what money I had into my 
pocket ; and, as the boat that took me ashore took some 
of the servants of the Frenchman, I scraped acquaintance 
with one of them, and got him to procure me a passport, 
c 2 
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which he did almost as soon as we had landed. I kept 
this a secret from my shipmates. After they had had 
some refreshment, they took a stroll through the town of 
Bochelle, when I gave them the slip, and made for the 
interior of the country. I could now ask my way, and 
for what I wanted to eat or drink. I had still some hope 
of meeting with Costello, my old acquaintance ; hut I 
never saw him again after the morning he left me at 
Chatterrault. I made my way to St. Denis, thinking I 
might see my friend Mr. Woolley ; hut they had left the 
country ahout six months. I got employment in St. 
Denis, with one Longeville, a leather-dresser, where I 
had work for twenty-one months ; and it was there I first 
learned the art of dressing and dyeing morocco leather 
in different colours, with other valuahle branches of a 
lucrative trade, then so little known in England, that it 
was almost entirely confined to France and Germany, till 
two Germans came over, one of whom — a man of the 
name of Chomart — after having first worked at half- 
a-guinea a-week, began business for himself, and died, it 
is said, worth more than a million sterling. But, for many 
years it was, through my drunkenness, only wisdom in the 
hand of a fool, who had no heart to profit by it. (Prov. 
xvii. 16.) 

Whilst working at St. Denis, I used to go to Paris 
every Saturday night ; but I had always to be at home 
on the Sunday afternoon, as my master kept a vine- 
yard, open to the public on Sundays, after mass in 
the morning. This place was the resort of many of 
the noted characters of the town, and even of 
Paris ; for mountebanks, merryandrews, showmen, 
and gamblers used to come. As I boarded in my 
master's house, I had to attend upon the customers. 
After I had been there about a year, I and a Mdle. 
Longeville got intimately acquainted, and a marriage was 
agreed upon ; but the priest would not marry us imless I 
would turn a Roman Catholic, and swear allegiance to 
Louis XVIII. I would not hear of turning my back 
upon the religion in which I was brought up, nor would I 
turn my coat against my King and country. I would 
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rather part with Marie Antoine Longeville than do 
either. 

I stopped a few months longer, and then left St. Denis 
for the shores of old England. I came by the way of 
Havre, where I was promised a month's work ; but, while 
getting some refreshment at an hotel, I became acquainted 
with two gentlemen, my own countrymen, who persuaded 
me to cross the Channel with them, and they would pay 
all my expenses to Edinburgh. I was to be their man- 
servant. I agreed with them, and took the packet that 
night for England ; and the next day we landed at 
Southampton. The two gentlemen were very stingy, so 
that had there been in those days such a thing as a total 
abstainer, I should have set them down for a brace of 
teetotallers. As soon as I was out of the packet, I went 
into a public-house ; and so far forgot myself that I re- 
mained drinking for three or four hours. The two gents 
had taken coach and started for London, and left me at 
Southampton, nearly drunk — if not quite — with only two 
francs in my pocket. 

I stopped and spent the two francs in drinking, and got 
a bed for the night. In the morning I had the horrors, 
or delirium tremens. My state of mind was deplorable. 
When I got up in the morning, and came down stairs, 
there was a Jew in the house, buying old clothes. I 
Bold him everything I had on my back, even my shirt, 
stockings, shoes, hat, handkerchief, coat, waistcoat, and 
trousers, for 21, 123, I got, beside the 21, 12«., a pair 
of old sail-cloth trousers — an old sail-cloth jacket — a hat 
without a crown — and a pair of old, worn-out shoes. 
I continued drinking as long as my money lasted, which 
was all spent by the third day. On the fourth morn- 
ing I asked the servant girl if her mistress would let 
me have half-a-pint of beer, and a small bit of bread and 
cheese. She would not, and said to the girl, " K all his 
money is spent, the more fool he ; ** and I was ordered 
out, to give place to other fools, who should waste their 
money, as I had done mine, I took the road for Oxford, 
equipped in the clothes I had got from the Jew. 
I started from Southampton, and at Bomsey I called ^1 
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upon those of my own trade, but tbej would have noihiiig 
to do with such " a nasty, ragged blackguard," as they 
called me. I then went on to Stockbridge, and there 
they let the yard dog loose upon me, which bit my I^« 
By this time I was getting faint through want of food ; 
as I could only satisfy my hunger by eating turnips, peas, 
or anything the fields produced ; and for my bed I had to 
lie in a hay-rick. I got up one morning, and went to- 
wards Andovcr. My food was the same as the preceding 
day, but my lodging was not so comfortable as the night 
before ; it was in a cow-shed, without hay or straw ; and 
I was disturbed as early as three o'clock in the morning 
by a man who came into the shed with a pitchfork in his 
hand. He asked me what business I had there, hdding 
up the pitchfork. I opened my sail-cloth jacket ; my 
breast was laid bare, and I told the countryman to finish 
what cold and want had begun. *' Oh," said the man, 
" ril soon do that ;** he took the sharp end of the prong 
in his hand, and with the other he poked me about, 
and made me get up. After I got up, though hardly able 
to stand, the unfeeling country fellow actually struck me 
across the head and shoulders, and drove me out of the 
pkce into the road. With a heavy heart I resumed my 
journey, and met with no better fare that day, than what 
the fields afforded, which was turnips and peas. Towards 
night it began to rain, but I got comfortably situated for 
that night by getting into a hay-rick near Andover. 
Having pulled out the hay, and made a hole, I lay both 
warm and dry ; and, in the morning, after regaling my- 
self with a few raw peas, and a drop of water from a 
brook, I set out on my journey for Oxford through 
Abingdon. Coming into Abingdon, I made up my mind 
to beg, as my stomach recoiled at peas and turnips. 
When I came into the town, I accosted a gentleman, who 
was waiting for his servant to bring his horse. This 
gentleman was the High Sheriff, who, as I have since 
learned, married a grand-daughter of old Elwes, the 
miser. Taking off my crownless hat, I made the follow- 
ing solicitation : — 

** Pardon my boldness, Sir, in approachmg you ; but 
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necessitj urges me to solicit a trifle to buy a bit of bread, 
just to keep body and soul together a little longer.** 

His stern reply was, "Can you read?** "No, 
Sir ;** for right before my face was a board, with these 
words,— 

" Take notice, all ragrants found begging in this borough will 
be proseouted with the utmost rigour of the law." 

The gentleman said, he perceived I was a Scotchman, 
and he understood that Scotchmen could generally read. 
I told him, with all the readiness of a beggar, who is 
seldom without a lie, that " my parents both died while I 
was but a child — and that I was taken to the workhouse, 
and put out a parish apprentice.** "Oh,** said he, 
" if you could have read that board, it woidd have di- 
rected you where to get relief. However, I shall give 
you a note, to take to one who will relieve you.** He then 
took from his pocket a memorandum-book, and on a slip 
of paper wrote with his pencil the following note to the 
Mayor of Abingdon : — 

" To Mr. Cole. 
" The bearer having solicited alms of me in the public 
street, I deem him unworthy of any relief. Please to 
detain him in custody till to-morrow, when, at ten o*olock, 
I shall appear against him, as a rogue and a vagabond, 
that he may be committed to hard labour for three 
months. — Yours, &c., 

"T. DUFPIBLD. 

"P.S. — Excuse haste ; I have to meet company this 
evening. 

" To Mr. Cole, Mayor.** 

He asked me if I could read his note. '' Yes ; it is 
to let the bearer have some bread and cheese, some 
beer, and sixpence, and pass him on his journey.** — 
** Oh,** said the Sheriff, " you said you could not read ; *' 
and perhaps the way I construed his note confirmed his 
opinion of my ignorance. However, he directed me to 
where the constable lived, and gave me the above note for 
4he Mayor. The constable was to take me to the Mayor*s 
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house. The Sheriffs horse came up ; he mounted, and 
rode off. I did not know what to do ; I knew that I had 
hroken the law hy begging in the street ; however, I 
broke it further, and £at in a way I had never done 
before, by forging another version of the SherifTs note, 
with bis signature. I had my passport, which I got in 
France, so I tore off a slip, and wrote the following 
note : — 

"To Mr. Cole. 
"The bearer of this having solicited alms of me in the 
street, I deem him an object worthy of relief. After 
having given satisfactory answers to your questions, please^ 
to relieve him, and place the half to the account of 

"Yours, &C., "T. DUFFIELD." 

I tore the Sheriffs note to pieces, and did not go to 
the constable, as ordered, but went direct to the Mayor, 
with my own note. I knocked at the door, which was 
opened by the servant. I gave her the note for her 
master, and the Mayor himself came to the door. He 
was a cheerful, good-looking gentleman, with his hair 
powdered. " Oh, dear me ! go up that passage there, 
and the servant will let you into the kitchen." I 
went in, and a table was soon set before me, with 
cold beef, bread, and ale. I thought, when I saw 
the bread and meat, I could devour as much again ; 
but after I had swallowed a mouthful or two, I could 
eat no more — ^my appetite was gone. I drank the beer, 
and when I had sat about an hour, I thought, I could eat a 
little more, but I could not touch it. Presently the bell 
rang for the servant, who, when she came back into the 
kitchen, said, that her master wanted me in an adjoining 
room. She told me to put the bread and meat in my 
pocket. I said I had no pocket. She then said, " Put 
it in your hat.'* I told her my hat had no crown. I 
thought the Sheriff had come to appear against me, 
and that as I should be sent to jail, it would be well to 
take the bread and meat with me, as tbere my appe- 
tite might return. So I contrived to hide it between 
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my skin and my jacket, for a shirt I had none. I 
was then ushered into the presence of the Mayor, 
who was closeted in a small room hy himself. I 
was happily disappointed in not seeing the High 
Sheriff. He asked me a great many questions, which I 
answered to his satisfaction. The Mayor then told me, 
that he had heen rummaging his wardrohe, and had 
found a few necessaries, and as he thought they would 
fit me, I was to try them on there and then. I wished 
to go out and wash myself first, hut all my excuses 
to avoid stripping off my old toggery, and putting on his 
clothes, were unavailing. I was ashamed of the hread 
and heef that I had under my jacket, and when I did 
strip, the hread fell down on one side, and the heef on 
the other. The good-natured Mayor smiled, and pushed 
the clothes towards me, telling me to put them on ; and 
never was there a clown in a show that acted Billy Button, 
betteik equipped in motley garments, than I was, when I 
got on his Worship's cast-off clothes. 



\* As the Editor knew both the High Sheriff and the Mayor, 
he can certify that a more graphic description of the two oha- 
raoters could not have been drawn. 



This chapter contains many particulars to suggest a few reflec- 
tions. Passing over the naval engagements, and Oolin's desertion, 
we have gone with the wanderer to St. Denis, where he hoped he 
might find his kind friend the English clergyman } and we have 
crossed the Channel with him to Southampton, where we see 
him a poor drunken outcast, abandoned by his masters, and his 
money all spent in a public-house i the mistress of which, 
having a heart steeled * against the poor wretch who had spent 
all his money in her house, manifested that hard-hearted selfish- 

• See " John Steel ; " ft Sheet Tract, lUuitrftted by Cralkshftiik. Plain, Id., 
or 2d. coloured. By the Editor. 
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ness which is the general feature of those who subsist on the 
drunkenness and misery of their fellow-creatures. He only craved 
** a half-a-pint of beer and a small bit of bread and cheese," 
and his pitiable request was denied. His money being all spent, 
he is ordered, as a fool, to leaye the house, that he might make 
room for other fools to drink as he had done. Should any reader see 
his picture in poor Colin, or be reminded of treatment similar to 
that which he was doomed to experience, let him learn wisdom 
from his folly, and not spend that in the support of an idle, 
selfish publican which should make his own dwelling the abode 
of every comfort. 

As we travelled along with poor Colin, from Southampton to 
Abingdon, his thorny road presented one uninterrupted scene of 
misery. The deception and falsehood of which he was there 
guilty, he has, with his other sins, lived to repent ; and he would 
gladly be the instrument of preserving others from the moral de- 
gradation and wretchedness, to which his drunkenness had reduced 
him, and in which for many years after he continued :^or he 
went wandering on till the mercy and power of God brought the 
wanderer home, — manifesting for our encouragement, that " with 
€h>d all things are possible,*' and that no drunkard, however 
confirmed his habits, is to be despaired of, if led to sign the 
pledge of total abstinence, and, irom a sense of his own weakness, 
to pray to GK>d for strength to keep it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Leaves Abingdon for Oxford, a ludicrous figure, bein|| dressed up 
in a suit of his Worship's lefb-off clothes— Afraid of being 
taken up for the deceptions he had practised at Abingdon, 
hastens on to Banbury — There changes his apparel, and goes 
to London— Leaves London for Hitchin— Marries— His 
drunkenness and his wife's wretchedness — Committod to 
prison for debt — His wife and child there take leave of him, in 
▲.D. 1822— Never meets his wife till a.d. 1844, nor sees 
his son till a.d. 1846— Released from prison, he finds work 
in London— Goes on tramp from London to Manchester- 
Joins a camp of Gipsies — Gives them the slip in about six 
weeks, and arrives at Manchester— Livites his wife to live 
with him — His letters intercepted by her sister — His disap- 
pointment, and confirmed drunkenness. 

The following garments constituted the suit given me by 
the worthy Mayor : — a pair of strong shoes ; a pair of 
fine white cotton stockings ; a pair of black breeches, 
with buckles at the knees ; a scarlet waistcoat, very old 
fashioned, made with lapelle pockets ; a good black coat, 
yery little the worse for wear, with a sUk velvet collar, 
powdered ; a good hat, all powdered round the brim ; a 
fine shirt, with a frill ; and a white cravat. The Mayor 
told me I looked well, and that the clothes fitted as if 
I had been measured for them. He then gave me ten 
shillings for himself, ten for the Sheriff, and five 
which he said he had begged of Mrs. Cole, which was 
II, 5«., a bundle of linen, with some other necessaries, 
and a clean napkin, to carry the bread and meat in, 
which I had dropped on the floor. I thanked his wor- 
ship for all favours, and took the road for Oxford. I was 
stared at by every one I passed ; even the children ran 
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after me, to have a look at the showman. I got to 
Oxford, and was going to a sale shop to huy myself a 
pair of trousers, waistcoat, and hat, when the stage van 
was leaving for Banhury. I was loath to lose such an 
opportunity, as I wished to get as far from the High 
Sheriff and the Mayor as possible, before they should 
meet in the morning to commit me to prison as a rogue 
and vagabond. I thought if they found me loitering 
about, they would commit me for trial as a felon. I got 
to Banbury that evening, and met with some of my own 
trade, to whom I related my adventures at Abingdon, 
and my fears of being apprehended. They consulted 
together — got suitable clothes for me, paid my coach 
fare, and sent me to London. I got safe to London, and 
while telling some of my shopmates how I had tricked 
the nobs of Abingdon, a reporter of the press, who had 
been listening to my narrative, had, to his surprise, seen 
it stated in the " Morning Advertiser," how at Abingdon 
" the biter had been bit," with some few additions to the 
tale. I could have got work in London, but I was afraid 
that some of my shopmates might betray my Abingdon 
adventures, if the Mayor and Sheriff should advertise a 
reward. I then left London, and got to Hitchin, in 
Hertfordshire, where I obtained work from a member of 
the Society of Friends. I had worked upwards of a year 
for this gentleman, when he advised me to get married. 

My life had been characterized by wandering about, 
but never by violating the law as I had done at Abing- 
don. My worthy parents had brought me up in principles 
of the strictest honesty, and in that I tried to imitate 
them as much as I could, even in the midst of my abject 
poverty. In my days of adversity I never forgot them, 
but in the hour of prosperity they vanished from my 
remembrance. I had gone with them to Kirk, but I had 
imbibed no religious instruction. 

The incidents of a life spent in drunkenness and tra- 
velling through the country, are such as I cannot now 
relate without those feelings of shame which I would not 
willingly endure, except for the good of others. Naturally 
blind and hardened in sin, I was more satisfied ^witli 
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myself than I ought to have been ; and that simply, be- 
cause I had not been guilty of any of those acts of 
violence and plunder to which some in my state would 
have resorted. I cannot, however, reflect on my past life 
without shame and sorrow for the sins of which I have 
been guilty, and especially those which are to be traced 
to my drunkenness. On my deception and falsehood I 
can only look back with grief, and I have recorded them, 
that others may be preserved or restored from that moral 
degradation to which it is the tendency of drunkenness to 
reduce its wretched slaves, sinking them lower and lower 
in the sight of God and man. 

But to resume my narrative. I must now relate 
that whilst I was working at Hitchin, I formed an 
acquaintance with a young woman two years younger 
than myself, and that my addresses terminated in our 
marriage, October 30, 1820. She was of poor but 
honest parents. Her relations were greatly set against 
our marriage, as I was such a sad drunkard, and my 
wife's family were all religiously disposed. I was so 
despised and persecuted by them, that I had no peace 
amongst them. I therefore left Hitchin, and travelled 
the country in search of employment. At last I got work 
at Ipswich, where my wife came to me. I continued there 
a year ; and I regret that the birth of a son gave no rise 
to those kind parental feelings which are experienced by 
many. Having but little regard for persons or places, I left 
Ipswich, and went to London, where I got a good situation. 
My wife's relations wished her to come down to Hitchin to 
see them, and bring the boy with her. She went, and I got 
so acquainted with a set of drunken shopmates, that when 
wanted by my employer I was generally in the public- 
house, and so I lost my situation. I had been flattered, 
and called by my drinking companions the best of fellows, 
while I was becoming more and more the worst of husbands 
in my unfeeeling disregard to the comfort of my wife and 
child. My wife had been in Hitchin for nearly a month, and 
her relations would have persuaded her to remain with them, 
and not to i*etum to me again. However, she would not 
stop with them, but came to London, and there found me 
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out of work, drunk, dirty, and ragged, having pawned all 
my apparel, and what I could get of my wife and child's 
clothes, for drink. I had also run in deht at a puhlic- 
house to the amount of some pounds, the landlord of 
which told me, that if I did not pay him hy such a time, 
he would send me to jail. My poor wife wrote to her 
relations, hut they would take no notice of her trouhle, 
unless she would entirely leave me, and live with them. 
But as she thought I should reform, and get into work 
again, she used to say, " He is my hushand, and 
it is my duty to try, and mildly persuade him to leave 
his drunken companions, and refrain himself from drink- 
ing." — The puhlican proved as good as his word, when 
the time given to pay the money was expired. For some 
time I had no work, and no goods in my house. As 
the landlord had taken what I had for rent, there was an 
execution taken out against my hody, and the puhlican 
lodged me in the Borough Compter, in Tooley-street. 
My wife could with great difficulty he separated from 
me ; hut her relations came to London and took her 
down to Hitchin with them. I parted with her and the 
child in prison, Septemher, 1822 : the next time my 
wife and 1 met was in 1844, and my son I never saw 
again till 1846. 

As soon as I was liberated I made my way down to 
Hitchin, to recover my wife and child from her relations. 
They denied her to me, and would not shelter me in 
their house for the night. I kept loitering about the 
town for the space of a week, thinking to see her. 
As I could not obtain a sight of her, nor of my child, 
I was forced, by want, to return to London again, where 
I obtained work. My old associates, by telling me 
lies about my wife, and such as reflected upon her 
character, drove me to the public-house to drown my 
sorrow. But, to drown reflection by drinking can only 
increase a drunkard's woe. By drinking and neglecting 
my work I lost my situation, and was once more obliged 
to beat about London for work. At that time, every 
journeyman that was enrolled as a leather-dresser, and 
who had contributed, while in work, to those who were 
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out, was in return supported when he was out of 
employ. The support generally was from 30«. to 40«. 
a week. I lived upon this bounty, and for two months 
was drunk every day. I received a letter from a master 
leather-dresser in Manchester, enclosing two pounds, to 
pay my fare to that place, to take charge of a large 
concern in the Spanish leather-dressing business. I 
accepted the offer, and sent a reply, acknowledging the 
receipt of the two pounds, and naming .the day that I 
would be in Manchester. 

Before I left London, I would give my old shopmates 
a treat, out of the two pounds which were sent mo from 
Manchester. Having spent the whole of it before we 
left the public-house, I told my companions that I did 
not mean to take the coach, but to tramp to Manchester, 
calling at every town where there were any of the trade. 
I left London without a farthing in my pocket, but as I 
now belonged to the trade, I was supported by it all 
through the country. Like ** a beggar, who is said to 
be " never out of his road," I travelled in different direc- 
tions, it being of little consequence to me which way I 
went, so that I could get relief from the trade fund. In« 
stead, therefore, of making the best of my way to Man- 
chester, I went to Bristol, and from there to Birmingham, 
where I drank with some of the trade ; and then, instead 
of going to Wolverhampton, where I might have found 
wowL, 1 went towards Coventry. Going along the 
road I came to a camp of gipsies, and sat down 
beside them to rest a little. I got into conversa- 
tion with them, and at length agreed to enrol my 
name, and become one of thoir wandering tribe. They 
told me all their ways of living, and I was even 
initiated into the mystery of fortune-telling. I continued 
with them for six or seven weeks, and saw that their 
living was by pilfering, and obtaining money from 
farmers' dc^ughters and maid servants by fortune-telling. 
Of such scenes as I saw, and Huch a mode of living 
as I experienced, I soon became tired ; and I took the 
first opportunity I could of giving them the slip. I then 
started in good earnest for Manchester, and arrived just 
three monUis after the time I had appointed to be tih&t^% 
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The gentleman who had engaged me, never having seen me, 
did not know my person. When I asked for work, he said 
he had none to give. He then inquired if I had come 
from London, and whether I had seen one Colin, as 
he had heard nothing of him. He said, he had sent two 
pomids to him for his journey, as he required, and had 
received a letter from him that he woi^d he in Man- 
chester at the end of the week, which was now three 
months since. He had sent several letters to London ahout 
him, but had received only one in reply, stating that he 
had left the same week, intending to go to Manchester, 
and that they supposed he was there. 

I told Mr. Walker (for that was the gentleman's name) 
that I knew Colin well, and I expected him very shortly, 
for he had left London with me, and I could assure him 
that he would be in Manchester that day. 

He then made inquiries about Colin*s character ; if 
he was a steady, sober man, — and what sort of a work- 
man he was? I told him, that Colin was a great 
drinker, but he was called a good morocco dresser and 
dyer ; and that, in every branch of the trade, he was con- 
sidered a first-rate workman. 

I at last made myself known to Mr. Walker, and then it 
was all right. I entered upon my work, which was to see 
everything done by the men in a tradesman-like manner. I 
gave my employer satisfaction for the first six months ; 
and then made him acquainted with the history of my wife 
and child. He kindly took it in hand to bring them to 
Manchester, and wrote to my wife, telling her what 
I had heard in London about her running away with 
another man. She wrote to Mr. Walker, stating the 
manner she left London ; and her sister confirmed it 
with another letter, saying, that when her relations knew 
that Colin was in jail, her sister came to London, and 
took her away to Hitchin that very day ; — ^how her 
relations had sent her to an aunt's for a week or two, 
about the time I should be out of jail, and that was the 
reason I did not see her when I went down to Hitchin, 
after being liberated from prison. 

My wife Ukewise wrote to him, saying, she would come 
to Manchester with the boy, if her husband would pay her 
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coach fare. It was my intention to do all I could for the 
happiness of mj wife and child ; and through Mr. 
Walker I got a comfortable house well furnished, and 
sent my wife a five pound note, to pay her coach-fare, fully 
expecting both her and the child. Not hearing from her, 
for more than a fortnight, I wrote another letter to her, 
inquiring why she had not acknowledged the receipt of 
the money. This letter my wife never received — it was 
intercepted by her sister, who sent an answer to Mr. 
Walker, saying that her relations would rather follow her 
to the grave, than they would consent to let her go to 
Colin ; not that he had ill-used her, neither was he 
unkind to her, but only such a drunkard, that they 
thought he might in some of his dioinken fits leave her 
in a strange place, and perhaps destitute. 

When Mr. Walker had read the letter to me, I turned 
pale, and exclaimed — " Farewell happiness ! " and from 
that day, to the time I signed the pledge, I continued a 
confirmed drunkard. 



At Hitohin we have seen Colin oommenoing life as a married 
man. As bis person was attractive, and his disposition kind, we 
do not wonder that he became the object of her affections to 
whom his own were addressed ; or that she should vainly hope 
to reform him. Having acted wrong in marrying a man to 
whom, as a notorious drunkard, her friends might well be 
opposed, she soon reaped the bitter fruits of her folly and self- 
will, in a long and painful separation. She had staked her 
happiness on a reformation she had no power to effect, and 
painful indeed were the results of such a marriage. 

Whilst at Manchester, from the satisfaction he gave his 
employer, who kindly endeavoured to effect a re-union between 
him and his wife ; and from his being in circumstances to furnish 
a house, and to send his wife a five pound note; we may 
infer, that during the six months he was in Manchester, his 
D 
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oonduct was clianged, and his cliantcter improved. Though, 
we cannot saj, whether thdr living together might have con- 
firmed him in his altered career, and have promoted their 
mutual happiness or not; yet we cannot but sympathise with 
him in his disappointment, and regret that he resumed his 
drunken habits, just as we seemed to see a turning point in the 
life of our wretched wanderer, and to hope he would be brought 
home. 



CHAPTER V. 



He is dismissed for his drunkenness — Goes on tramp—Enlists 
for a soldier — Visits his parents — Joins his regiment at 
Edinburgh— Falls from the roof of a coach— Beooyers, and 
is made a sergeant. 

In the year 1823, I was a notorious drunkard, and to my 
shame, I could outstrip all my shopmates. At this time 
my wages were three guineas a week, with bed, board, 
and washing, with as much home brewed beer as I chose 
to drink. But all my high wages could not keep me out 
of debt to the publicans. Having been away from the 
factory drinking for above a week, I was ashamed to 
return. I made ready, therefore, to start again on 
the tramp. I had no bundle to carry — not so much 
as a shirt, when I went in company with four men, who 
had been paid off for drunkenness. We started for 
Bolton ; and drank as long as we could raise a pint 
amongst us. We left at ten o'clock in the morning, 
and the first of our company got into Bolton at nine 
at night, a town only twelve miles from Manchester. 
I was found about a mile out of Bolton, lying upon a 
heap of dirt, which was raked up by the road side. It 
was then about eleven o'clock at night and I was fast 
asleep. We had all got drunk and lost one another on 
the road ; however, we got altogether again in our house 
of call by the following morning. From thence we went 



to Liverpool and Chester, where I got work, but did 
not keep it long. My master told me that by my 
drunkenness during the little time I had worked for him, I 



had done more mischief, by getting his men and boys out 

drinking, than he could do good in twenty years. I was 

D 2 
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dismissed, and went to Worcester, where I had many places 
offered me. I worked for several masters, but was always 
tmned away through my drunkenness. I was there when, 
like two savages. Spring and Langan fought a battle on the 
race-course. I got severely hurt, as weU as some others, 
from being under a booth, on the top of which a number of 
people were standing. It fell with a great crash, and many 
were more severely injured than myself. Being very much 
bruised I was taken to the infirmary. I got better, after 
being in two months, but my master would not give me any 
more work. I then set off for Hereford, where that good 
man, Mr. Benbow, one of " the Society of Friends," gave 
me work ; but I was turned off the week following, for 
being out three days drinking. I then set out for Wolver- 
hampton, where I got work from a Mr. Brooks. But 
here, too, when my master wanted me, he had generally 
to send to the public-house for me, and as he several 
times found me there, playing cards with all the riff-raff 
of the town, I was dismissed. I then found work at 
Lyndon End, near Birmingham, but the master was 
such a tyrant that I would not stop with him, and my 
stay at Lyndon End was but three weeks. The next 
place that I found myself at work, was at Lenton, near 
Nottingham. I was the first man in establishing a 
Spanish leather factory in that place. My master knew 
how fond I was of intoxicating drink, and how valuable 
my work was to him ; and to keep me at it, he actually 
ordered every morning a three gallon bucket to be filled 
with strong beer, and placed beside me, with a half pint 
cup to drink it with, forbidding any of the men to touch 
it. Incredible as it may appear to many persons, that 
was my daily allowance, and it was placed by me that I 
should not go from my work. In this way I got on for 
three or four months. At last I got sick of the job 
of superintending and instructing those who knew nothing 
about their work, and as my master would not give me 
the wages I thought I ought to have I left him. From 
Lenton I set off for the North, and it was well that I was 
not lost in the snow between Otley and Ripon. I got as 
far aa Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where I was employed, and 
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stopped there four or five months, bo as to have some 
clothes upon my hack hefore I reached home. I left 
Newcastle with a tramp, who was a tanner, from 
London. Having passed !Berwick-upon-Tweed we arrived 
at a little village called Ayton, ahout seven miles from 
Berwick, where ^there was a whisky-shop. My com- 
panion told me, as I understood the Scotch dialect, to 
call for what I liked, and he would pay for it. I had heen 
too free with my own money while on the English side of 
the horder, and '*he was stumpt," as he called it. So 
I called for whisky and ale, till the hill ran up to 
9«. 6d, The puhlican would draw no more until we 
had paid for what we had drank. When it came to the 
point we had not got one halfpenny hetween us. I had 
a good coat upon my hack, which I reluctantly gave to 
the puhlican for the 9«. 6d, As neither of us had any 
bundle, the puhlican was glad enough to take my coat 
I asked for a bed, and got one ; but the tanner wae 
refused. I never saw or heard again of my companion, who 
was obliged to leave. I went to bed, and was soon asleep. In 
the morning I awoke with all the horrors imaginable. 1 had 
between forty and fifty miles to go, nvithout a coat, before 
I could reach my father's house. I rose from my bed 
like one who had been struck with palsy, and came down 
to the room where the publican and his wife were taking 
breakfast. I earnestly craved for one gill of whisky 
more upon my coat, and after a time he brought the 
bewitching glass, which I drank off, and felt for a while 
better for the horrid stimulant which had been to me the 
cause of so much misery. Just at this time a well-dressed 
person came into the room, and told the landlord that he 
could not get a man that would suit the adjutant, and that 
he thought he must go himself. I asked what he wanted 
a man for ? He said, as a substitute in the Berwickshire 
Militia, for which he had been drawn. I asked if he would 
take mo, saying I was both able and willing. The man 
went out and brought in the adjutant, who examined me, 
and told Mr. Thompson — the gentleman who wanted the 
substitute — ^that I should do well, if he could get me to go. 
Mr. Thom^NSon ordered the publican to bring me half a 
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piDt of whisky, and when that was drank to bring me 
another. 

At this time (1825) Government was rather afraid 
there would be a disturbance in Ireland, about what 
was called Catholic Emancipation, and the cry was, that 
all the militia regiments were to go to Ireland. The 
bounty, therefore, given to substitutes was higher than 
usual. Mr. Thompson asked me wliat I would go for ; I 
said for twelve guineas. He refused to give so much, 
and offered ten pounds ; but I stood out for the 
twelve guineas. He then went out to see if he could 
get a man for less, but he could not meet with one 
that would suit ; and as the men were to be sworn in 
that day, he concluded an agreement with me to give me 
ten guineas, and pay the landlord all that I owed upon 
the coat ; and so I was sworn in that day as a soldier in 
the Berwickshire Militia, with a trade in my hand at 
which I could peaceably earn my 3^. a-week, and enjoy 
my liberty. 

Having received the ten guineas, I started off that night 
by the coach, which was passing Ayton, for Edinburgh, 
and got there about ten o*clock. My head was 
so confused by the liquor I had drank, that I did not 
know the way to my father's house, so I called a hackney- 
coach, and got home in about an hour. My father was 
in bed, — ^my mother and sister were not. My mother 
did not know me, but thought it was some drunken fellow 
from Edinburgh, who had lost his way. As my sister 
was but a child when I left my father's house, she could 
not possibly recollect me. I wanted to see my father, and 
my mother tried hard to get me out of the house. She 
told me that " she had sons of her own, and if either of 
them were there I should not laugh at her for nothing." 
My father, who was in bed in an adjoining room, knew 
my voice. My mother told my sister to tell her father 
not to disturb himself, for she would get the drunken man 
out of the house. However, my father got up, and took 
me by the hand, saying, " This is our John ! " My mother 
would not believe it, until he showed her a particular mark 
on my person. When she saw the mark she fainted. On 
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coming to herself, I told her that I should go back to 
Edinburgh that night, but my mother would not allow me 
to go to the door, which she locked, and put the key in 
her pocket, after having sent my sister out for a pint of 
whisKy and two or three bottles of strong ale. We all 
got merry together, and went to bod as other people were 
getting up. I did not wish to let any of my relations 
know that I was a soldier ; and as the regiment was to be 
embodied in a month from the time I was sworn in, my 
stay at home was only three weeks, and all that time 
I was never sober an hour, which grieved my parents very 
much. 

At that time total abstinence was not thought of, and 
my parents, like every one else, were blind to the evil of 
drinking intoxicating liquors, though they had such a 
drunken son before their eyes. But we must malse many 
allowances for their ignorance, while we rejoice in that 
light which has revealed so much truth as to the nature 
and effects of intoxicating liquors, and has caused so many 
to abstain from their use. For there was not then a 
Temperance Society nor a pledged teetotaller in all Scot- 
land, where there are now so many thousands, and among 
them self-denying men, as renowned for their learning as 
their piety. 

At last I was determined to leave, as I knew the time 
was at hand that I should meet the regiment at Coldstream 
for a month's duty. My mother would rather have had 
me stay, as I could have got plenty of work in Edinburgh. 
She did not know that I was a soldier when she got all 
my things in order, and went a little way with me to meet 
my father, at a public-house, who wished to give me a 
dram at parting. The two old folks — poor deluded crea- 
tures ! — ^had one dram each, and I had three. I had to 
go through Edinburgh on my way to Coldstream, and as 
those three glasses of whisky I had had from my parents 
when I parted with them were beginning to lose their 
effect, I went into a whisky-shop and had more. There 
I drank enough to make me drunk, and having staggered 
down the Canongate, I got upon the coach for Dunbar, 
which was on the road for Coldstream. When the coach 
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arri^od at Dunbar, I was sitting behind, and was supposed 
to be asleep. When it stopped, I fell from the top. 
I was stunned, and my head was cut in two places. I was 
carried into a low public-house, and put to bed. In the 
morning, when I awoke, I was surprised, for I could not 
conceive where I was or what I had been about. My 
shirt was bloody, and my head tied up with a bandage. 
I could not recollect what was the cause, — ^the pub- 
lican coming into the room where I was lying, told me 
that I had fallen off the coach and cut my head, and that 
three or four men had brought me into lus house. I in- 
quired for my bundle, to put on a clean shirt, and was told 
that there was no bundle belonging to me. As I had 
brought one from Edinburgh, I must have lost it off the 
coach on the road. I next looked for my money, as when 
I left my parents my mother got me a Bank of England 
five-pound note for five one-pound notes, and I had fifty 
shillings in silver besides. I examined my purse, — 
searched my pockets, and all I could find was but sixteen 
pence. Out of that sixteen pence the landlord was to 
have one shilling for the bed. I had just fourpence left, 
to take me nearly forty miles ; — when I should have to 
live on soldier's pay, — buy shirts and other necessaries. 
I thought the best thing I could do would be to call on 
Mr. Thompson, — ^acquaint him with my distress, and tell 
him the whole truth. 

It was about twenty miles from Dunbar to Ayton. I 
reached Ayton at night, in a dreadful state, both of 
body and mind. I went into the whisky-shop, where I 
had before given my coat to the landlord. He either 
did not recollect me, or he feigned not to know me. He 
sent for Mr. Thompson, who knew me as soon as he saw 
me. I told him how I was situated, and what I had lost. 
Mr. T. gave me a crown piece — a change of linen, and 
some other necessaries. I left Ayton next morning, and pro- 
ceeded to Coldstream, just in time to answer to my name. 

I was billeted at a public-house, kept by a young 
woman who was a widow, and I acted as master of the 
house. Mr. Thompson, the person I was serving for, was 
a good friend to me. The captain of my company was 
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an intimate acquaintance of Mr. Thompson ; and as the 
re^ment was in want of non-commissioned officers, I got 
promoted by the captain's influence, and was made a ser- 
geant. I was not a little proud of my three stripes — 
my sash — my sword and my halbert; and as I was 
greatly envied by most of the men who had been soldiers 
before me, they soon laid a plot to get the three stripes 
off my arm, and, for anything they knew or cared, to 
get three hundred laid on my back with ** a cat-o'-nine- 
tails;" for, at that time the discipline of the army 
was severe, though not so much so as during the 
Peninsular War, when men were punished mih, five 
hundred lashes ; and if they could not sustain the torture 
at one time, they were brought out again to take the 
remainder when sufficiently recovered to bear it. Though 
still subjected to punishment and degradation, and much 
oftener for drunkenness than any other offence, our soldiers 
happily live in an age which looks with abhorrence on the 
cruelties of the past. The sergeant-major was one of those 
who were disappointed when I was promoted, as he had 
a favomite in the regiment who treated him to a glass of 
whisky sometimes, and who wished to be made a sergeant. 



Following the history of this poor ennlaved drunkard as he 
loses one situation after another, we shall see a oontinuanoe of 
those miseries which have hitherto marked his career, and of those 
repeated preservations which denote the long-suffering of God. We 
have just read of his being severely bruised, but not killed, when a 
booth fell upon him, the top of which was crowded with persons 
BO wicked and depraved as to be the spectators of a prize-fight ; 
and, again, when he had fallen a helpless drunkard from the roof 
of a coach, and was taken up bleeding and insensible, how he was 
restored to health, that he might live to warn those of their guilt 
and danger whose drunkenness he had encouraged by his example. 

We rejoice to know that the jadoring language of Colin now is, 
*^ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, who 
redeemed my life from destruction, and hath crowned me with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies." 



CHAPTER VI. 



As a soldier, liis drunkenness soon involves him in trouble— His 
regiment disbanded— Sets out on the tramp — €h)es at night 
in great distress to a gentleman's seat ; by whose interposition 
as a magistrate he is protected against the interference of a 
tyranniod constable, whom the magistrates dismiss the next 
day from his office. 

The day came that the men were to be paid their march- 
ing money. By the interest of the sergeant-major, who 
was displeased at my early promotion, and had a malicious 
design against me, I was appointed to mount a sergeant's 
guard. He knew that I should be sure to get myself 
into trouble, for as most of the men would get drunk that 
night with their marching money, I was not likely to be 
sober. 

When night came on there was a soldier brought 
to the guard-house for getting drunk. The colonel 
of the regiment was the Earl of Home, who came 
and told me, that he had ordered Wilson to be 
marched to the guard-house as a prisoner, and that 
if I let him have any more drink he would, after 
the regiment was dismissed, confine me in a dark 
hole, there to be fed on bread and water for one 
month. I told him that I should be very careful not to 
let him have any. The Colonel was hardly out of sight 
when Wilson called me into the guard-house ; — ^told 
me that he wanted to go out for a few minutes, and that I 
must go with him. Wilson led me down a dark passage, 
having hold of my hand. He opened a door, and we 
stepped into a whisky-shop. He called for a glass, and 
gave it me to drink. Such was mj disobedience to the 
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order I had received, and m j utter disregard of all military 
discipline, that we drank together, and Wilson became 
more drunken than when first brought to the guard-house. 
We were both, indeed, so drunk that neither of us could 
walk. Some of the men took us both to the guard-house. 
Whilst I was absent, the picket had brought upwards of 
twenty of the men whom they had found drunk and dis- 
orderly in the street. They were all fighting one with 
another when I came ; but I was so drunk, 1 could do 
nothing with them. The guard-house was opposite the 
house where the major of the regiment was quartered ; 
and the noise of the men quarrelling and fighting had 
disturbed him. He came to the window, and called for 
the sergeant of the guard. I was so drunk that I could 
hftrdly i^>eak. When the major asked me what all the 
noise was about, I gave him a saucy answer| — he told 
me that he should report my conduct to the colonel in 
the morning. For, so drunken and reckless was I, that 
I had had the impudence to tell the major to shut his 
mouth and go to bed. 

In the morning, after the regiment had been at drill, a 
* sergeant and a file of men came to the guard-house, — 
ordered me to strip myself of my sword and belt, and 
consider myself a prisoner. The sergeant-major told me 
that a court-martial would be held upon me in the after- 
noon, and that I must think myself well ofi* if I got the 
stripes taken off my arm, and only three hundred laid on 
my back. I was in a dreadful fright. What with the effects 
of the liquor that I had drank the night before, and the 

funishment I thought of receiving, I cannot express what 
felt. Of all the men in the regiment I was the most 
miserable. The widow woman at whose house I was 
quartered was much distressed when she heard of my 
situation. She sent for Mr. Thompson, and he went to 
my captain, and interceded for me. He even went to the 
Earl, and represented my case in a favourable light. He 
also made an apology to the major, and pleaded my igno- 
rance of duty. The widow brought me my dinner, and 
with it a new loaf of bread, which had absorbed nearly 
half-a-pint of brandy. The crust having been taken off. 
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it was made to look like a pudding, which, she told me 
afterwards, was designed to keep up my spirits. 

About four o'clock I was brought from the guard- 
house, by a £le of men, to the orderly room. After 
standing there for half-an-hour, the adjutant read over all 
the offences I had been guilty of the night before, and the 
major signed his name to the document. All I was asked 
was, if I had got drunk while on duty. I said, " Yes." 
I was then asked if I made use of certain expres- 
sions to the major. I said, " No." The sergeant- 
major hinted to the adjutant that there were two or 
three privates in the guard-house at the time, who 
would swear that I had spoken those words to the 
major. The major did not press the charge of which I 
was accused ; and the colonel said, as the regiment would 
be dismissed in the course of a fortnight, he would punish 
me then. The colonel told me to go and join my com- 
pany, and when the regiment was dismissed, he should 
talk to me on another subject. I got my sword and belt 
again, much to the mortification of the sergeant-major 
and his party. I paid more attention to my duty after- 
wards, but was never allowed to mount guard again. The ' 
month for training was expired, and the regiment dis- 
missed. The men gave in their clothes and fire-arms, and 
each man had to sign the regimental book, that he had 
received all his pay and marching money. I had got 
quit of my red coat, but was afraid to go to the orderly 
room to sign, for fear the colonel should be as good as 
his word. I was happily disappointed ; for the colonel 
that morning had received a letter that his relative, the 
Duke of Buccleugh, had been taken seriously ill. He 
went off by express, without saying what was to be done 
in my case ; and there the proceedings ended, and also 
my being a soldier. 

My next start was for Newcastle, where I thought of 
obtaining work from my former master, which I did. I 
was, however, greatly annoyed by the widow of the public- 
house where I was billeted, at Coldstream, who teased me 
with her lettei*s ; and, as the coachman and guard of the 
Newcastle and Edinburgh mail lodged at her house, she 
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used to send me all sorts of fruit and vegetables. Some- 
times a pound note, or at least ten shillings, accompanied 
the parcel, and she never forgot to send me a bottle of 
whisky. I saw that, if these things were carried on much 
longer, I should get myself into trouble, though I had told 
her at the first that I was a married man. I was so 
pestered with letters from her, that I acquainted Mr. 
Arundel, my employer, and sought his advice, which was 
to leave Newcastle, and go farther up the country, which 
I did. After revelling two days and nights with my shop- 
mates, I started, without a farthing in my pocket, for I 
knew, when I got to Durham — which is fifteen miles from 
Newcastle — that if I did not get work there, I should re- 
ceive 58, from the trade fund. I reached Durham that 
evening, but could not get work. The master I applied 
to told me that he had received a letter from a Mr. 
Hinde, a leather-dresser, at Richmond, in Yorkshire, the 
week before, who wished him to send him a man, and he 
should have a good job of work ; and he gave me a letter 
to him. But the love of drink is the root of all bitterness, 
allied as it is with poverty and crime. I stopped in Durham 
until I had spent all my relief money but sixpence, which 
was to carry me to Richmond ~- a distance of thirty-six miles 
— in the middle of November. I got to Richmond be* 
tween seven and eight o'clock at night, penniless. I 
made inquiries for ^L*. Hinde, and found, to my great dis- 
appointment, that he had sold off everything, and was 
gone to America, and that what he had written to the 
master in Duriiam was only a blind, as he owed him a 
large sum of money. All his men were gone, and I 
was in " queer-street," having no money, and quite at a 
loss what to do. I went into a public-house — the sign 
of the Bell — and offered to the landlord a black silk 
neckerchief, which I had received as a present from the 
widow at Coldstream, if he would give me a bed for the 
night and a pint of beer. The man would have done so 
if he had not been stopped by a constable, who was drink- 
ing in the house. I told the constable it was nothing to 
him if I gave my neckerchief in exchange for a pint of 
l}eer and a night's lodging ; but the constable dared tho 
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publican to take it. I got warm in the debate, and spoke 
my mind to the constable, and no doubt I was impudent. 
The constable told me that he should put me out of the 
town that very night, and that, if he could not do so 
himself, he should have two or three more to help him ; 
but he had no occasion for any assistance, for I was very 
weak and tired. I was taken through the turnpike by 
him, and there left outside the town. My spirits kept 
up, although my body was overpowered by fatigue. I 
asked the man at the gate if he had any out-house in 
which I could take shelter for the night. He said he had 
not, or he would have sheltered me. I then asked the 
man if there was any justice of the peace near. He 
told me there was a Mr. Nisbet, who lived about a mile 
up the road. I felt the necessity of applying to a magis- 
trate, as my case was desperate ; for the night was very 
wet and dark, and I had not a dry thread upon me. The 
man at the turnpike gave me directions how to find Mr. 
Nisbet's house. I found it, but committed a great error ; 
for I went to the front door, and rang the bell, instead of 
going to the back door. This displeased a pampered 
menial of a boy in livery, about sixteen years of age, who, 
when he opened the door, and saw me in such a state, 
actually spit in my face for not going to the kitchen door, 
and was shutting the door against me, when I made a 
rush into the hall, and desired another servant, who had 
come to the door on hearing the scuffle, to call his 
master. He told me I could not see his master that 
night, as he had company. I said, *' It was a case of 
life and death ; and if the person died before morning, 
his blood would lay at his door." The servant then 
went and informed his master. My clothes were 
dripping wet, and for that reason I was not shown 
into a room. Mr. Nisbet left his company, and came 
into the hall, to hear the case : it was then nearly 
nine o'clock. Mr. Nisbet asked me what I wanted. I 
told him how I was disappointed in not meeting with Mr. 
Hinde, and gave the certificate of character which I got 
from Mr. Arundel, and the letter from the master in 
Durham, and related to him how I had been treated bj 
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tbe constablo ; that I had no money, was in great need of 
something to refresh me, and a bed for the night. Mr. 
Nisbet told me to wait a few minutes, and I should have 
all that was necessary. He then went and wrote a note, 
and gave it to me, with half-a-ci'own. He told mo to give 
the note to Mr. Cook, the landlord of the Bell, and he 
would furnish anything I had need of; but not to speak 
to Harper, the constable. He said, there would be a 
bench of justices on the morrow in the Town-hall, Rich- 
mond, — that I and Mr. Cook must appear ; and as the 
constable would be sure to be there, Mr. Nisbet kept my 
papers, that he might bring them with him the next 
morning to the bench. I came into town again with a 
better heart. It was striking ten o'clock just as I got 
to the Bell, where I again met with the constable, who 
threatened to put me in confinement till the morning. I 
did not speak a word to him, but pushed on into the 
Bell, called for a pint of beer, and tendered the half- 
crown to pay for it. I gave the note to Mr. Cook, who, 
after he had read it, ordered a good fire in the bar, went 
up-stairs, — brought down a bundle of dry clothes, — 
told me to go into the bar, and put them on. He made 
ready a hot supper, with some warm beer and rum, — 
ordered a bed to be warmed for me, and my wet clothes 
to be thoroughly dried at the fire. The constable 
did not know which way to look ; he asked Cook 
if I had any friends in the town. He told him that the 
greatest man in the place was my friend, and that he 
would see in the morning. The constable now would 
have given me anything to drink that I liked to call for, 
but I would not have anything to say to him. I got into 
a warm bed ; and Mr. Cook having brought me a warm 
posset to drink, I was soon in a perspiration. In the 
morning when I got up, I did not feel any bad effects 
from the rain, cold, hunger, or fatigue, that I had 
encountered the day before. I got a good breakfast, and 
what liquor I had a mind to call for. The landlord and 
I went to the Town-hall, and had to wait three hours 
before we were called. At last I and the landlord were 
called for, — I was told to state what I had related to 
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Mr. Nisbet. I did so, and called on the landlord of 'thd 
Bell as mj witness, to confirm all I had said about 
the silk neckerchief, and Harper's driving me out of 
the town. The Chairman told Harper, it was not the 
first or second time he had annoyed persons who were 
like circumstanced, and that the man had as great 
a right to sell any of his clothes for support, as any 
gentleman on the bench had to sell any part of his 
estate. 

They told Harper that they would dispense with his 
services as constable, and they swore another in his place. 
The justices then examined me as to my destination, as I 
was disappointed of work in Richmond. I told them, 
I intended going into Lancashire, as I had worked there 
before. I was then ordered out of the room, and, in half- 
an-hour, I was called in again, when the Chairman 
handed me about 30^., which they had subscribed for 
me amongst themselves, with a caution not to spend it all 
in drink. I thanked them, and went back with Cook to 
the Bell, and got very merry, and stopped there all that 
night, and set off the next morning for Lancashire. 



In the chapter which records the military career of Colin we 
have seen the same overruling Providence as we have already had 
such frequent occasions to notice. 

As soldiers are often subjected through drunkenness to punish- 
ments, at the thought of which Colin trembled, we 'hope the 
Temperance movement will continue to advance among them, as 
conducive to their health and happiness. We rejoice that our 
Havelocks and Wakefields have left behind them officers and 
men like-minded with themselves ; while we regret the ignorance 
which still continues to foster a prejudice in many against those 
principles of total abstinence which in their practice caused a 
relianoe to be placed on '^Havdock's saints" which could not be 
placed in any other men. If, however, we should hail the day 
that canteens were abolished, and rations of spirits withheld 
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from men on foreign serrioe ; how much more should we rejoice 
in that day when 

" Nations shall learn was no hobe ; and * the Pbinob 
OF Pbaob,* dwelling in all heabts, shall extend His 
soeptbe of peace oteb all xingdohs.** 



CHAPTER VII. 



Leaves Lancashire for Wales — His adyentures — Leaves Wales 
and settles at Gloucester — Meets with an accident which en- 
dangers his life — Saving and industrious, he furnishes a 
house, expecting his wife to live with him — His letters having 
been intercepted by her sister, he is disappointed — Sells his 
goods in despair, starts off for Cheltenham, and spends all 
he had in drinking. 

On my way to Lancashire I got work at a small village 
called logletoD, in the most mountainous part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, between Settle and Kirkby Lonsdale, 
where I stopped all the winter. Here nothing particular 
occurred, except that in this place I made a bet of IL 
with my employer that I would not drink beer nor any 
other intoxicating liquor for one week. But alas ! there 
were no Temperance Societies in those days, no teetotal 
iledge ; or, perhaps, encouraged by the example of others, 
might have signed the pledge and kept it, Those were 
days in which the drunkard might say, " No man careth 
for my soul." There were none to guide him, none to 
take him by the hand — not a lecturer to be heard, or so 
much as a tract to be seen. About the fourth day my 
appetite for strong drink was so keen that I could not 
continue my total abstinence another day without, as 1 
then thought, great injury to my health. Thus I fell from 
my long-continued sobriety of four days — the longest time 
I was without strong drink since my fall from the horse, 
till the day I signed the pledge of total abstinence. I 
got drunk, and my employer stopped the pound from my 
wages, and said he should give it to the poor of the 
parish. Being vexed with myself, I left my place of 
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work, and set out for Lancaster. But I could get no 
work there, nor at Preston, nor at Liverpool. I therefore 
crossed the water, and got into Wales, where I was as 
bad off as ever I was in all my travels, for I had to dis- 
pose of my clothes to procure the necessaries of life. As 
it was the beginning of summer, I did not feel their loss 
so much as I should have done had the weather been cold. 
At Dolgelly, a little town in Merionethshire, they put me 
into a filthy bed. I got no sleep, and arose in the morn- 
ing not only tired and sleepy, but so infested with fleas, 
that, when about three miles from the town, and by the 
side of a brook, I stripped, and washed my only remain- 
ing shirt, in which I had slept the night before. At the 
brook I washed myself also as well as I could, and then, 
having spread my shirt on a bush to dry, I lay down 
upon the grass, intending to wait till it was dry ; for I 
had only that one, having sold everything for food. I fell 
fast asleep ; and, to my surprise, when I awoke, the 
shirt was gone ; some hard-hearted person had stolen it 
off the bush. After two days I got to Merthyr Tydvil, 
where I obtained work, and borrowed a shirt from a shop** 
mate until I could buy one. I found at Merthyr plenty of 
work, money, drunkenness, and wickedness. 

One Sunday night, as I was going into a public-house 
by the side of the river Taff, three-parts drunk, I highly 
offended some Welshmen belonging to the town, who 
seized on me, carried me out of the house, and would 
actually have thrown me into the river, and di'owned me, 
had I not called out for assistance ; when my employer, 
passing at the time, deterred them. This sobered me, 
and kept me away from the public-house on Sunday 
nights ever after. I had worked at Merthyr Tydvil 
about twelvemonths, — when Mr. Slatter, a leather- 
dresser, in Gloucester, wished me to come and work for 
him. I accepted the offer, and took coach by the request 
and at the expense of Mr. Slatter. I got into Gloucester 
about six in the evening, after a day of snow and rain. I 
was so drunk when I got off the coach that I could not 
stand, but fell sprawling along the pavement before the 
hotel where the coach sto[>ped. I was taken to the 
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factory after drinking another quartern of brandy, which, 
in my ignorance, I said was to keep out the cold and 
strengthen me, though we are told that in the Arctic 
regions our sailors are better without spirits than with. 
In the factory there was a water-course, which ran 
through the yard, and at night the men were ordered 
to draw up the flood-gates, in case the water should rise 
suddenly, and overflow the yard. The day being very 
wet, made it like the rapid current of a river. It was 
dark, and, being drunk, and unacquainted with the place, 
I fell in head foremost, and should have been drowned if 
two of the men who had not left work had not seen me 
fall in. They jumped into the water to my rescue. As 
the water ran for some distance under a building, it had 
nearly carried me under when the men laid hold of me 
and got me out. This sobered me a little. I lost my 
hat and bundle in the water. I was carried to a stove, 
and laid amongst some warm wool, and Mr. Slatter was 
brought to me. When he entered where the stove was, 
and saw me lying, he said he was sure that I was a good 
one, or I should not have taken to the water in such a 
cold night. I got myself dried, and my master, having 
as much ignorant faith in the ejBScacy of intoxicating 
liquors as myself, sent me half a gallon of strong beer, 
with some gin, to be drank hot. My fright had left me, 
and I was getting drunk again, never considering the 
operation of His hand who had delivered me from so 
great a danger, for at that time I had not One serious re< 
flection. One of the men got me lodgings, and I went 
to bed. When I awoke in the morning I had lost the 
use of my right side ; whether by the cold while riding 
on the coach, or by the water at the factory, I could not 
tell. I could not walk for nearly a month after I came 
to Gloucester ; but I recovered, and went to work. No- 
thing occurred for the next twelve months, when one day, 
as my master and I were together, having a litde 
serious talk, I told him much of my past history, and that 
I had a wife and child somewhere in England. I related 
how she was taken from me while I was in prison for 
debt. My master's wish was, that I should send for 
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them, take a house, and live comfortably together, and he 
would give me the best of his work, so that I might fur- 
nish a comfortable home for my wife and child. 

I took his advice, — wrote to my wife, and my master 
did so too. My master received an answer to his letter 
from my wife's sister, saying that her sister would never 
live with me, and that it was no use either of us writing 
again upon the subject, for her sister never would 
leave Hitchin and come to Gloucester. I received from 
my wife an answer to my letter, about a month after I ' 
wrote to her. She told me that she would come down 
and live with me, provided I had a home to take her to 
when she came, and would pay her coach fare and the 
child's from London to Gloucester. This was a little 
before Christmas. On the receipt of this letter from my 
wife I was overjoyed, and wrote to her that I should have 
a comfortable home for her, and that I would even come 
to London to meet them, and bring them down with me. 
1 sent the letter off to my wife with a 21. Bank of Eng- 
land note, and worked almost day and night to make the 
house which I had taken look respectable by the time she 
arrived. My earnings at this time were from 31. to 
41, lO*. a-week. The thought of meeting with those I 
yet held so dear gave me new energies. I was a long 
time in getting an answer to the letter that I sent to my 
wife with the 21,, and, when I did, it was not from her, 
but from her sister. She coldly acknowledged the receipt 
of the money, telling me not to think any more about my 
wife and child leaving Hitchin, for she would never come, 
nor the child, where 1 was. The letter, with the money to 
my wife, had been intercepted by her sister. This I never 
knew until I saw my wife, some years after. 

I showed the letter to Mr. Slatter which I had re- 
ceived from my wife's sister. He kindly wrote one 
to my wife, stating that I had taken a house, — was 
well furnishing it for her reception; — that her husband 
was greatly altered, — seemed to be a sober man ; — 
and that, if she came to Gloucester, — it might be the 
means, he thought, of making me continue one. I re- 
ceived an answer to this letter, saying that she would 
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come, and desiring me to fix the day she should be at 
Gloucester. I wrote, telling her that eYerytiiing would 
be complete for her future comfort in a month from that 
time. I therefore worked on, and my master helped me 
with some little articles, until I had furnished mj house, 
at a cost of 331, I wrote to my wife, telling her 
that all was ready for her, and to come on the next 
Friday week, which was Good Friday. She replied that 
she would be at Gloucester on that day, and I was to wait 
at the coach-office at eight o'clock on the Friday night. 
This was the last letter I had from her for sixteen years. 
I was so impatient to see her that I never thought time 
so long as the three remaining days which I had to pass. 
That night I went to the coach-office with a light heart, 
two hours before the time for the arrival of the coach ; 
but, alas ! how was I disappointed when the coach arrived 
and there was no wife or child of mine ! I was like a 
man distracted. My master was there, and told me not 
to be so uneasy, as she might be too late for that coach, 
and would probably arrive in the morning. I went home, 
but had no sleep that night. I got up early in the morn- 
ing to wait for the coach, and, when it came, it brought 
no tidings of my wife or child. If hope deferred made 
my heart sick the preceding night, how much greater was 
my disappointment on the Saturday morning ; and of what 
an act of rashness was I guilty ! As I was going 
along the street I met my master, who told me to go to 
the factory, and he would speak with me at night, for he 
had no time then, as he was going into the market. 
Without waiting for my master, or speaking a word to 
one who had taken such a kind interest in my welfare, I 
went to a broker who was an auctioneer, — told him 
that I wanted him that morning to sell a lot of new furni- 
ture ; and, as I wanted money that day, I wished him to 
sell it for me as soon as possible. The auctioneer gave 
notice to the crier, and the goods were all sold off by two 
o'clock ; and what I had paid 33^. for was sold under III, 
This sum, with the money I had by me, to give to my 
wife when she came, was upwards of 201, I went to 
Cheltenham, and there spent every penny in drinking. 
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Neither my master nor any of my shopmates knew where 
I was gone. They had searched every public-house in 
Gloucester, and, not hearing any tidings of me, they 
thought I was gone to Hitch in to my wife, which would 
have been a much wiser step, than starting off for 
Cheltenham. But, like a reckless drunkard, I rushed 
away in despair, only to add to my iniquity, and increase 
my misery. I was away for a fortnight, and, when 
I came back, I had not one halfpenny left. I got to 
work again, a poor, emaciated, miserable being, and 
whatever I earned I spent in drinking, until my employer 
lowered my wages, and I would not stay. I went to 
Ebley, a village about nine miles from Gloucester, and 
was at work there when a firm in Bristol wrote for me to 
come and work for them. 



Having gone with our wanderer into Wales, we learnt the 
ttate of the workmen at Merthyr Tydvil— " full of work, money, 
drunkenness, and wickedness ;" and when, among the many bitter 
fruits which must result from a state of society so debased, we 
add desolate dwellings, and the still more desolate wives and 
children of men brutalized by drinking, a more deplorable picture 
of human wretchedness can hardly be drawn ; and yet this is the 
wretchedness of many, — " plenty of work and money," which 
should be a blessing, filling every home with comfort, turned 
into a curse. But so it is, and so it will be, wherever drunken- 
ness prevails, and '* man, made a little lower than the angels,*' 
falls far below ** the beasts which perish," as they reproach him 
for tbat want of love to his offspring which thoy always manifest 
for theirs. 

If our reflections on Merthyr Tydvil are thought to be a digres- 
sion from the narrative Colin has written of himself, we will 
revert to that part of it in which we have just sympathized with 
him in the greatest disappointment he ever experienced, from not 
being re-united with his wife and child. Never did his glowing 
visions of happiness seem so bright as when they disappeared like 
the setting sun, and left him enveloped in darkness, and so over- 
powered with despondency as to make him an easy prey to the 
enemy of his soul, and to ** the sin which most easily beset hirnj^ 
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B is, bowsfcr, pWring to icAect, after all Uie pamficil aoenes 
in which he has pawed befcre m> that he had aoi lost all nataial 
afection for hii wife and ddld, far vhoee receplion he made 
many preparatinm, apd for whoae coarng to him he manifested 
sofch anxietj; and we m^ isfer, firam tiie iutia c at his master 
Idt in his wdferc^ that there was still somfithing pleasii^ about 
Cdin in his sober hous ; and, what is more, something which 
gare hope that the wanderer mi^ jet be brought home. 

As in a former cfaiqiter, so we hare had in this oae, the leoord 
€i tkrm prescrrations from danger whidi his dnmkenness ooca« 
sioned. That he should hare been so often preserred firom de- 
stniction may well impress his nund with gratitade^ and fill 
his month with prsise to Him of whom H is written, " CKwd is the 
Lord, by whom we eea^ death." 



CHAPTER VIII. 



leaves Gloucester for BriBtol— Sets up in business with a fellow- 
workman — The partnership dissolved in five months, their 
drunkenness having made them insolvent — Oroes to Gloucester 
— His excessive drinking — Meets with a serious accident — 
Attends Temperance Meetings at Gloucester, to disturb and 
interrupt the proceedings— Mr. Bowly used to say, " Nerer 
mind the Scotchman j he will be a teetotaller some day'*— 
Another accident from drunkenness — Miraculously preserved 
— Serious thoughts of reforming his life. 

I WENT to Bristol and worked there for Messrs. J. 
and S. for about three months. Like Pharaoh's task- 
masters, thej made their servants' lives bitter with 
hard bondage. One of the men who worked in the 
factory having some money, wished me to join him 
in a partnership, and to do a little for ourselves in 
the sheep^skin rug manufactory. The man, whose 
name was Crates, was to find money, and I was to find 
judgment. We both left our employers and went to the 
baptist Mills, a little out of Bristol. The place had 
been a leather factory before, and, being on the river, 
was in all respects very convenient for our business. I 
was acquainted with some of the hawkers who used to 
purchase rugs at Gloucester, and after it was made 
known that I had begun to dress rugs at Bristol they 
came and bought them of Messrs. Crates and Colin. 
When Mr. Slatter (of Gloucester) heard of it, he sold 
to the hawkers his rugs at a groat sacrifice, to the 
injury of our new firm. At last Mr. Slatter sent to 
me, saying if I would come to GXow^i^^Xjet ^^giwv^V^ 
would reinstate me in my work. 1 ^«bN^ ^^nrw •^vci^^' 
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going on, for we seldom sold half a dozen rugs to a 
hawker hut hoth I and my partner got drunk with him. 
I wished, therefore, to he out of the concern. We had 
heen in partnership four or five months. Our capital 
was about QOl. when we began, and when our books were 
made up before we dissolved partnership our assets were 
about 25Z., and our liabilities were about 501., so I had 
nothing to draw when I drew myself out of the concern, 
and set off for Gloucester and commenced work again as 
a journeyman. 

While I was away from Gloucester there were two 
letters for me from my wife's sister, which Mr. Slatter 
sent to Bristol. The first gave an account of my 
wife and child being very ill with the smallpox, and the 
second of their death. I was apparently resigned, but 
yet it grieved me to think that we should not have seen 
each other again in this world. But the more I thought 
on the letters, the more I doubted the truth of them. 
My master thought they might be credited, and he 
advised me to get another wife. He said that the law 
could not do anything in it, as I had got a letter from my 
wife's sister certifying that she was dead. But I kept 
myself single. I could not have supported a wife had I 
resolved to marry, for, good as my wages were, I drank 
my money as fast as I earned it. For a considerable 
time I used to drink daily at my work sixteen quarts of 
strong beer. I was a tall, powerful, hardworking man, 
perspiring profusely from drinking what I afterwards found 
myself altogether stronger and better without ; and there 
are thousands of hardworking men of every description 
who, like myself, can attest that they work with more ease 
and comfort without alcoholic liquors than with. My 
appetite was so strong for intoxicating liquors, and had so 
entirely got the mastery over me, that when I had no 
money or credit I would get some of the workmen who 
had, to get a quart of beer for me, and for what he paid 
sixpence, I would give him a shilling when I received my 
wages ; so determined was I to have it at any cost. Alas ! 
what thousands are there with their clothes in the pawn- 
shop, and their abode some wretched lodging, who, but 
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for their drinking, might be dwelling in houses of their 
own, surrounded with every domestic comfort, and their 
lives assured against the privations which are inseparable 
from sickness and old age. 

One day as some labourers were digging to sink tan- 
pits, they came to a place where there were a number 
of human bones ; and amongst them a skull uncommonly 
large. One of the men offered to give me a gallon of 
beer if I would drink it all out of the human skull. If I 
did not I was to pay for the beer. If I did, he was to 
pay ; a wager no more to his credit than it was to mine. 
I took the skull, washed it clean, and drank every drop 
of the beer, out of it, using it as my glass. I drank the 
gallon of strong beer in twenty minutes. I kept the 
skull for a length of time as a drinking cup, till one 
night I had the delirium tremens. I was wide awake 
when I saw a ghastly spectre enter my bedroom, and 
with a hollow voice accost me in these words, " Scotch- 
man! where is my skull V* I jumped out of bed, and 
called for the landlord, declaring that the evil one was 
come and had got hold of me. The landlord came into 
the room where he saw me holding the bed-post, and 
pulling with all my might. He pacified me and got me 
into bed again ; but it was of no use to lie, I said, for the 
room was full of devils, and I would get up. It was then 
between three and four o'clock in the mornings I got up 
and went into the town, where there was a public-house 
which was kept open all night for the accommodation of 
passengers who passed through Gloucester by the night 
coach. I there got a quart of old strong beer warmed, 
and half a pint of gin or rum put into it, which, from the 
excitement it produced, relieVed me of the tremor which 
the ghastly spectre with his hollow voice and appalling 
question had produced in my disordered imagination. 

One day a cart laden with wet pelts came into the 
factory. It was my place to see to them. Three parts 
drunk, and yet showing where they were to be put, I got 
behind the cart to take off the tail-board. By some 
means or other the fastening which had been undone 
caused the caH to tip up, and upset all the skins upon . 
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me. The bottom of the cart had caught my thigh and 
broken the bone right through, and the wet pelts ahnost 
buried me alive. The men who were there, and took me 
by the shoulders to pull me out, did not think that my 
thigh was broken, and by pulling me out they dislocated 
my hip. When the pelts were taken off me then they 
saw how it was done, for the place where my thigh 
was broken was jammed between two stones. I was 
taken to the infirmary, and when the surgeons examined 
the broken thigh, one of them said, " That is not the 
worst of it, for his hip is out," and so I found it, for 
the pain of getting the hip bone into the socket 
far exceeded that of setting the broken thigh. I was 
allowed beer, wine, and porter, while I was in the in- 
firmary. It was seven or eight months before I could walk 
without crutches. In the course of twelve months from 
the time the accident happened I was as well as ever. 

After I got better, there was a gentleman of the name 
of Thompson came to Gloucester to give a lecture 
against the Com Laws. My master — a great Tory and 
Protectionist— gave out that if anyone of his men went 
to hear it, he would turn him off his premises. But 
I and some of my shopmates went and heard the lecture. 
Our master said but little, but when he next paid us he 
told us that he should be compelled by the depression of 
trade to take off twenty-five per cent, from our wages. I 
would not submit to it, and left Gloucester in search of 
work. I thought of going to London, but when I got 
as far as Witney I found employment. Having been at 
work there about six months, Mr. Slatter again sent for 
me to Gloucester. 

The total abstinence reformation was now beginning 
to dawn on England; and in Gloucester there was a 
gentleman of the name of Samuel Bowly — one of the 
Society of Friends — whose exertions are almost un- 
equalled in the history of teetotalism. He made con- 
verts by words and deeds of charity, which) will be on 
record long after his dust is mingled with its kindred 
earth. At almost every Iteetotal meeting I was sure 
to he there to disturb it, haVmg "Vjeeii ^lvk^^ >i^ ^xoa 
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publican for a quart or two of beer. But my con- 
science, that powerful, inward monitor, would rebuke me 
sharply as soon as I was sober and capable of reflecting 
on such folly and wickedness. Mr. JBowly in his pity 
and forbearance used to say, " Never mind the Scotch- 
man, he will some day be a consistent teetotaller.'' I 
told Mr. Bowly that *' before I would be a teetotaller I 
would sooner have my arm chopped off, for I was one of the 
moderate, and I would continue to be one." Mr. Bowly 
asked me "what my moderation was?" I told him, 
** Sixteen quarts of sixpenny a day." Mr. Bowly asked me 
"if I ever got drunk f " He was answered by a person 
in the meeting that he had seen the Scotchman taken 
home in a wheelbarrow, and upset into a puddle ; and 
that that was only yesterday. The following week, Mr. 
Bowly saw me drunk four successive days. The next 
time I came to a teetotal meetinj^, Mr. Bowly told me 
of my moderation, which cost me 8«. a day, or not quite 
1502. a-year, spent in making myself one of the most 
notorious drunkards in Gloucester, and to be scorned 
where I might have been respected, to say nothing 
of more fatal consequences, and the wickedness and 
wretchedness in which it involved me. I went on in this 
horrible, sinful way, for nearly two years, when, one day 
as I went into the engine-house, I staggered, and to keep 
myself from falling, thrust out my hand to lay hold of 
something to save me, when the cogs of a wheel, which 
was revolving at the time, caught my hand between the 
two wheels, and split it up to the middle of the palm. 
If the engineer, with great presence of mind, had not at 
the moment thrown a large stone into the machinery, 
which stopped the engine in an instant, my shoulder 
would have been drawn off from my body. I was taken 
to the hospital, where I remained Ave or six weeks, and 
after I had left it, I was a fortnight before I could 
resume my work. About this time I had some serious 
thoughts. I resolved that I would give up drinking, or 
at least not get drunk so often as I had been in the habit 
of doing, — Aat I would turn rellglo^^^ wA ^'^i X.'^ ^^\s«k 
place of worship on the Bab\)at\i-darj* W^*^^^ ^^^m 
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clothes but what I worked in, and those were dirty and 
torn — there were patches upon my trowsers, sewed on 
with packthread, or rather tied. However, I applied to 
^y master to lend me the money I wanted, to buy some 
clothes in which to appear decent on a Sunday. My 
master gave me an order on his tailor for a new suit. 
The clothes came home on the Saturday night, and were 
to be paid for in six months, by my leaving four shillings 
a week in my master's hands. This I could do very 
well ; but the worst of it was, that my shopmates 
generally came to my lodgings every Saturday night, 
where I had to pay a great many of them. Most of 
them being drunkards, I had to give them so much 
liquor as ** a footing " for my new clothes ; and as first 
one, and then another would like to have a sight of them, 
at last one of the men, who had got the trowsers to look 
at, threw them for a frolic upon a large fire, so that they 
were made* entirely useless. In the midst of the scuffle, 
a lamp standing on the table full of oil, was upset 
upon my new coat, and a jug of beer was spilt over 
the waistcoat. By this reckless and disorderly con- 
duct, so common among drunkards, I was disappointed 
in my purpose of going to a place of worship. I was 
afraid to meet my master on the Monday morning, as he 
was on the look-out for me on Sunday, to see if I went to 
any place of worship. What to say to my master I did 
not know. Having, however, no regard for truth, I 
told him that they were brought home, but did not fit 
me. My master ordered that they should be sent back, 
and if they could not be altered, the tailor should make 
another suit. I got the coat cleaned, as well as it could 
be done, but it still smelt of the oil, and the more so 
when near a fire ; and the waistcoat was stained with 
the beer. The coat and waistcoat, which cost 31, I5s, 
were now not worth 10s., and I had to buy a pair of new 
trowsers. 
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We have seen Colin still a wanderer, as he lost one situation after 
another — and a constant succession of accidents marks his whole 
career — a sad career of sin— denoting the wickedness of the man, 
and the long-su£fering of God. No prosperity or happiness ever 
appears. When he first set up in business with his brother 
Dayid, it was only to fail within a few months ; and again at 
Bristol, the drunkenness of himself and his partner soon proved 
fatal to their success. 

In his excessive drinking, and that too from a human skull, 
we see the hardened depravity of a poor enslaved drunkard, and 
how he could glory in his shame. 

Two serious accidents being recorded in the chapter just read, 
each one of which might have cost him his life, and three in the 
preceding ; we may infer that few persons like Colin were ever 
exposed to bo many and great dangers, as those out of which 
the Lord delivered him, though not without great su£fering, 
especially from the painful nature of the two Utat accidents 
which befel him. 

Whether the excruciating pains he endured, and his sleepless 
nights, were made instrumental to his conversion, or whether the 
addresses of a speaker so persuasive as Mr. Bowly, had lodged 
an arrow of conviction in his breast which he could not shake off, 
and which was felt the more keenly in his distress, we cannot tell, 
but the hour of the wanderer's return seems to be drawing nigh. 
His resolutions were weak, as every one's must be which are made 
in his own strength ; and for a time, therefore, those of Colin had 
but little effect. But as he begins to reflect like the prodigal, 
we think we see the wanderer looking, if not taking his first step 
towards home. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Gt>e8 to meeting — What he heard — Colin and his oompanions 
put out the light and assault the preacher — Brought before 
the magistrates — The case is dismissed, and the preacher 
punished for blasphemy — Colin*s trick to raise money from 
his master, and how it succeeded — His drunkenness begins 
to yield to reflection. 

Bbino sufficiently well-dressed to go to a place of worship, 
I went to Meeting the following Sunday night, and into 
a worse I could not have entered. The preacher, if 
entitled to he called one, was an ignorant Antinomian. 
When I got there, I saw ten or twelve of my drunken 
associates, who laughed as the preacher took me by the 
hand and led me into the desk to give out the hymn. All 
went on well enough until he hegan his sermon, and told 
his hearers that John Wesley and his followers were in 
hell. He then descanted upon economy, and told us that 
" one egg in a pudding was plenty, two was more than 
sufficient, three was extravagance, four was abomination, 
and five was damnation.*' I looked up, and told him that 
he ought to he dragged from the pulpit. This was an 
opening for my associates to hegin a riot, which was 
likely to cost us our liherty — they jumped up, cut the 
rope that suspended the chandelier, blew out the lights, 
and then seven of them assaulted the preacher. Some 
got black eyes, and two of them had their coats torn off 
their backs. The police were called in to quell the riot, 
— each man got home, thinking it would all pass off as 
a spree ; but on the Saturday following, as I was at my 
work, the head constable came, and told me that he 
Aad a warrant for me, and I nmat go m\k\i^ \a -^tv^qty^ 
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for iuterrupting a congregation while worshipping Grod in 
a place duly licensed, and that there were others with 
me, six of whom were in jail, and the rest would be soon 
there, with me, as their ringleader. I asked the con- 
stable what punishment I should be likely to get, as also 
the others whose names were in the warrant. He said 
if the Mayor committed us to the Quarter Sessions, and 
the preacher fdUowed up the law, as he told him he 
was determined to do, it might cost us all our liberty, 
for our punishment might be transportation. I began to 
tremble, and to wish I had been far enough away from 
Gloucester. My master became bail for my appearance 
on the following Monday, and thus I was saved from 
being in prison with the others. I had made up my 
mind to run away, but my master had his eye upon me 
all that day, and the police were told to see that I did 
not go out of the city. My intention was to start at 
night when it was dark ; but before night I was taken up 
to bed, drunk as usual. When I awoke in the morning, 
my "delirium tremens," or the horrors, assumed a new 
form. I thought I was tried at the sessions, found guilty, 
and sentenced to be transported. My mind was in a 
dreadful state that morning, when my master called and 
said he wanted to speak with me privately. He told 
me, that "he had made it his business to see the 
Mayor, and speak with him upon the subject, and to 
represent it in its true light." He desired me to speak 
nothing but the truth before the Mayor, whose name was 
Bowers, a master currier, and an intimate acquaintance 
of my master. He entreated me not to get drunk before 
I went to the hall, and to make myself more easy, as we 
should all get off. This raised my spirits, and as I felt 
better, I went and gave myself up to the constable. We 
were all called into the justice-room together, and as 
my name was the first on the warrant, I was first called. 
The preacher swore against us all, as having committed 
a breach of the peace — that I in particular had inter- 
rupted him in his discourse — that the others had put out 
the lights, and created a general tow, va. ^\\\0^ V^\iS6^j|j 
been aaaaulted. The Mayor aftkodi m^ i^o.^-^YssK»s*^ 
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if I should speak for them all. Thej said, "Yes." 1 
related what the fellow had said at the commencement 
of his discowse concerning Mr. Wesley and his followers, 
and about the economy of the eggs in the pudding. The 
Mayor then told both parties to go into an adjoining 
room, and if we could not agree to terms, we were to 
come into him, and he would settle it. The preacher 
would not make it up but on the following terms : — that 
I and my " gang " (as he styled us) should each pay ten 
pounds to their fund, and make an apology in the 
" Gloucester Journal.** I asked my companions what 
they had to say to such terms ? They said, *' they should 
agree to anything I would do/* I then said, I would not 
give one farthing to their fund, and as for making an 
apology, I never would. We were then all called up 
before the Mayor, who told us that there were now two 
witnesses in the room who saw part of the assault. These 
witnesses were the two policemen, who came in with their 
lanterns, when the Meeting was all in darkness. They 
swore that by their lights they saw two of the preachers' 
fighting with each other. The Mayor was so disgusted 
that he ordered us all to be discharged, and the parsons 
had all the expenses to pay, which were upwards of ten 
pounds. The Mayor then told them, that he should 
put a stop to such disgraceful conduct — that he should 
get the licence taken away — and endeavour, while he was 
Mayor, to prevent all such preaching for the future. And 
thus this chapel-going adventure ended. 

My appetite for drink was in no degree abated, after 
all that I had suffered from it. About this time, I and 
two of my shopmates were drinking for a fortnight, and 
after spending all the money we had, and each of mj 
companions having pawned his clothes, I had to pawn 
those which my master had bought for me, and had lately 
given me money to get them out of the ** two to one *' 
shop. This raised about thirty shillings each, which 
served us only two days more, and we were then, as we 
termed it, " hard up ** again. It was then agreed, by 
me and mj two pot companions, that we should sell the 
dupUcateB of our clothes for wVial n?^ coxiSl^ g^^\,^ ^\!m36l\ 
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and another did. The third man, too wise for such felly, 
slipped off, — left the town, — got work in Worcester, — 
redeemed his clothes, — and is now a consistent teetotaller. 
I never heard whether he drank any more after leaving 
Gloucester or not, but he is now at work in Birmingham, 
and by his pledge enrolled, as a teetotaller, in *' the 
Coldstream Guards." I and my companion got for our 
duplicates about five-and-twenty shillings, which were 
soon gone. We had run our credit out at every public- 
house with which we were acquainted ; and then we were 
brought to such a dead stand, we found it impossible to 
get one pint of ale more. I used to say, ** necessity is 
the mother of invention," and I made it appear so in the 
following artful, but disgraceful, contrivance to raise 
money. I' went into one of the beggar-maker's shops — 
a beershop which I used sometimes to frequent — and 
asked for two or three old newspapers, and having neatly 
folded them up, in a sheet of brown paper, I then sealed 
the parcel with wax, and directed it to myself, to the care 
of my employer, with the amount, 4*. M, marked upon it as 
the charge from Edinburgh. I employed a boy I could 
trust, to take it to the factory and inquire for Colin, and to 
say, that he was not to leave the parcel without the money. 
My master took the parcel into the countingrhouso, and 
gave the boy the 4*. 9d., which he brought to me ; and 
as a reward for his cleverness, I to my shame treated him 
with beer till he was so drunk he could not stand. My 
master sent for me the next morning, saying, that he had 
something to give me : I came, and he told me that " he 
had got a parcel for me, and that he thought it was from 
Edinburgh, as the charge upon it was 4«. 9(2." I said, 
I had no money, and that I should not take it in. 
"But," said my master, ''I have taken it in, and paid 
for it." I did not say much at the time, for trade was 
very dead, and Mr. Slatter did not care about the men's 
working, so that he was not left without hands, when trade 
revived. I solicited the loan ,of two pounds, which he gave 
me without hesitation. I then went and cleared off as maxL^ 
of my debts as I could. The ioWomii^ ^^^\ nrssoX* \^ 
work, and &b some good orders \x«kd. cwxi^ m*^^^^^''^"^^^ 

T 2 
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IB called " a good week.*^ Wh&a I came to be piud, mj 
master asked me if I would haye the parcel ? I acknow- 
ledged what I had done, and gave him the is. 9d., telling 
him that it was my appetite for strong drink which caused 
me to do it. Mj master was so pleased with my open 
confession, that he gave me a shilling to drink. My 
drunkenness was now past its awful climax, and as I was 
beginning to see the folly of giving way to my sinful 
desire after strong drink, I formed a resolution in my 
own Hrengthf that I would just drink four quarts a 
day, and no more, and that should be my moderation. I 
tried it for near a week, and then I thought myself 
secure within the bounds of such moderation. But, alas ! 
.how weak are the resolutions of man when made in de- 
pendence on his own strength ! For I was afterwards led 
home from the factory by two or three men so drunk 
that I could not* stand, and that, too, before the week 
was finished. I would not sign the teetotal pledge 
(though to a poor drunkard there is no escape but by 
the door of total abstinence), because the men would laugh 
at me. If Mr. Bowly had known what a conflict was 
passing in my mind at that time, how would he have fol- 
lowed poor Colin until he had got him to sign the pledge ! 
At this time my employer failed, and I was provi- 
dentially led to write to J. and C. Clark, at Street, 
in Somersetshire, soliciting employment in their factory. 
Before I received an answer from them, I had a letter 
from a Mr. Walker, at Stockport. My old master, 
Mr. Slatter, advised me by no means to think of 
going to Street, as the Clarks were rigid teetotallers. 
He said, if I went I should not live three months, as 
I had always been used to drinking ; and he igno- 
rantly believed that total abstinence would be almost 
instant death to me. I was, however, determined to try 
the principle for myself, and no persuasion could turn 
my thoughts from becoming a teetotaller ; for, as I told 
my master, so I believed, that if I died then, I should 
occupy a drunkard's grave, and suffer the torments of 
a drunkard's eternity. These serious considerations 
, workiDg in mj mind, influenced, m^ deV«tm\\i«»^AWl, ^\vei3L 
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an answer came from J. and C. Clark, telling me that, 
if my master would give me a character, I might 
come on trial for two months. I showed the letter 
to Mr. Slatter. When he had read it, he asked me 
what sort of a character he should send — should he 
tell them the truth, that I was the greatest drunkard in 
Gloucester, and my daily allowance was sixteen quarts of 
best beer ? I replied that he might tell them so, only 
adding that I was an honest man and a good tradesman ; 
but I now lament to say that I was neither an honest 
man nor a ffood tradesman, for I am well assured, that it 
is impossible for such a reckless drunkard as I was to 
possess two such moral qualities. My master sent a 
letter to Street, but what he wrote I never knew. How- 
ever, Messrs. J. and C. Clark sent for me ; and, much to 
their credit, and for my good, under an obligation not to 
frequent public-houses, nor have any beer on their premises. 
I started for Street ; and as this bedns a new era in my 
life, I will now close my wretched nistory, so far as it 
has gone, with just observing that until observation and 
serious reflection shall teach a majority of the working 
men of England to become calm, sober, thinking men, 
uniting themselves to a Temperance Society, formed for 
the emancipation of the drunkard, and the preservation 
of the sober, they will continue to be at the mercy of the 

Sublicans, who thrive by the quantity of liquor that is 
rank, and who can look with indifference on the rags 
that are made by drinking, and view with imconcern the 
tears of the orphan, and the lamentations of the widow. 



We will not, by any refleotions on the events we have juit read, 
detain our reader from going with Colin to Street, a small town 
in Somersetshire, as that, in the good providence of God, was the 
taming point in his hitherto wandering and eventful life. For, there 
he was to find those ** green pastures " in which he should ** lie 
down '* for the rest of his days, and those ** still waters" by which 
** the good Shepherd " should leadYAm, «l^Bt ^Jm^ V^«\k^JJl«o^»%^^^^ 
he bMd followed, and which bad 01A7 ** cw\» xk^ xwto vo^^siw^'^ 
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tnd there bit restored soul was to be led ''in the paths of 
righteoasness for Hia name's sake,** who had brought him out of 
his ignominious bondage into the ''glorious liberty of the sons of 
God.** 



As the next chapter will exhibit Colin in a different Hght to 
that in which he has hitherto appeared, and it will rejoioe the 
serious reader to see the wanderer brought home, we will not 
delay his reading that affecting part of his history in which he 
will be seen as a monument of Divine grace^ and as one of the 
many trophies of Tictcvy oyer the sin of drunkenness, which have 
crowned the labours of those, who by precept and exampU haTO 
adTOcated total abstinenoe from all intoxioating liquors. 



CHAPTER X. 



Goes to Street in SomertetBhire — Meets with manr Teetotallers 
— Signs the pledge — His Christian character — Disooyers that 
his wife is living at Hitchin — Meets his wife on her arrival at 
the Ansel Inn, Islington — So altered in his appearance and 
dress, that she does not know him. 

When I got to Street I was far from being sober. Both 
mj masters happened to be at home when I arrived, 
and tbej procured a lodging for me at a house where 
the whole family were total abstainers from all intoxi- 
cating liquors. I was very meanly clad, for I had 
no clothes but what were on my back. I went into a 
beer-shop, and had a pint of cider, just before I reached 
the factory ; and I inquired of the landlady where it 
was. '* She was surprised," she said, " at tradesmen 
going to work for teetotallers. ' * However, she told me, that 
they had a back door to their beer-shop, and she would 
let me in by the sly. But what had proved such a curse 
to me I never drank again. The next morning I got to 
work, and as I was to make a great sacrifice, so I had 
counted the cost. I was then forty-five years of age, and 
for the last thirty years I had been a confirmed drunkard. 
A week or fortnight elapsed before I signed the pledge, 
;tifter a lecture, given by Mr. Whittaker, — a person I had 
insulted at Gloucester, while delivering a Temperance 
lecture. I came openly forward, and avowed that the 
principles of teetotalism were good, by subscribing my 
name to the pledge. In a short time afterwards the 
Temperance Society at Street got me on their Com- 
mittee, and appointed me their SeweX.w'^^ ^VvSvjl'V ^^jk^- 
tiDued to be for upwards of four ^eaiis. 
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I MMo got some new dodie% and, as I looked more 
leqieetaUe, ao I had die h appiucaa of being rejected 
bj the T enipe i aa ce Soeietj to iHiich I hdongcd. I had 
■aid, when I came to Street, diat I was not a mar- 
ried man, nerer haiing heard of mj wife snee her sister 
wrote to me, diat hodi she and the boj had £ed of the 
smaE-poz. I passed for a haehckr ; but I had dioae mis- 
giriDgs as to whedier I was or not, whieh often made me 
feel Si at ease. I used to attend r^;idarty at a Dis- 
senting meeting on the Sahbath-daj, and there I got 
aeqaamted with a female of good character and le- 
spectabilitT, to whom I paid some attentions for i^vwaids 
of two Tears. I toid her, that I had had a wfe 
and child ; but it was more than azteen jears since 
I had heiud of her, and that I had two letters Iran 
mj wife's sister, which certified her death. Sill 
there was a something which made me fed miwiDing to 
marrr, and which we must leaye for a while, and go ba^ 
tomj teetotalism. 

After I bad signed the pledge, Ifomid that there wasa 
craying for what I had giyen up, and {Jedged m jsdf to 
refrain from. This longing kher liqnor contimied for 
three or four months ; bat it gradoallj decreased, and in 
eight months I fonnd mj old master a fiUse prophet, 
in foretelling that if I signed the pledge I shoold never 
keep it. For, by Grod's help, I did keep it ; and found I 
could work better without ale than with ; and, as for mj 
total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors being, as he 
said, the death of me, mj health and strengUi were 
so good, that I rejoiced mj lot had been cast amcMigst 
such a number of teetotallers as I found at Street ; and 
that, after so many years of folly, wisdom had been given 
me to follow their good example. 

When I gave up drinking, and adopted the teetotal 
system, I began to consider what I had neglected in 
my youth, and to think, if I should be ill, what would 
become of me, when I could not work. I had no relations 
in England that I knew of, and there was no prospect 
before me, but that of ending my days in a union work- 
baoBe, Bbould I live to be past \abo\xr. 1 \v8A. X^e^osi \a 
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implore at the Throne of Grace wisdom and strength ; 
and, as I was brought to acknowledge God in all my ways, 
BO He was graciously pleased to direct my path. Often 
when I was in doubt, it was as if a voice from heaven 
said, *' This is the way, walk thou in it.'* As I was in 
no sick-club, I entered into a Rechabite Society. Had 
I been a month or two older, I should have been rejected. 
I was, however, accepted, and by paying sixpence a- week, 
or six shillings and sixpence a quarter, I became entitled 
to fifteen shillings a-week in sickness. Should it continue 
more than a year, then seven shillings and sixpence a-week 
as long as I lived; and if I lived to the age of sixty-five, 
then I should receive what is called the superannuation 
money, which is seven shillings and sixpence a-week, 
without being restricted from work. It will be seen, in 
the sequel of my narrative, what benefit I received from 
this Society during a long illness. I assured myself 
also in the Temperance Provident Assurance Society, for 
100^, to be paid to me at the age of sixty-five, and the 
premium cease ; and in case of death, the 100^. to be 
paid as my will might direct. The expense of paying 
both to the Rechabite Club, and the Assurance Society, 
was not so much as a pint of beer, and a penn*th of 
tobacco every day. Who would not forego his beer, 
and the nasty fumes of the poisonous weed, for support in 
sickness, and for ease and comfort in old age ? The 
once poor, destitute Colin, without money and without 
clothes, could now rejoice that he was independent of the 
parish, and had no dread of a union workhouse ; and so 
might most poor men, if they would but leave off the use 
of intoxicating liquors. It was, indeed, almost the eleventh 
hour, when I gave up what had been such a curse to me, and 
by the mercy of God I have provided for myself, in case 
of sickness or old age, and that, too, with something to 
leave at my death. 

I still paid some attentions to the respectable female 
mentioned before, and that affair was now coming to a 
crisis. She was beginning to be serious with me about 
housekeeping and furniture, and olVvct \Kvti\tj^ t^'^^v*^ n*^ 
our marriage, I was greatly agjvXsA^^ ^^ ^^ \»^^^ ^ 
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such things, and I was detennined to act honourably ; but 
in which way I did not know ; for I had heard, through 
tramps and trayellers, that m j wife was aliye. I knew it 
was no use writing, feeling sure I should haye no answer, 
or my letters returned, unopened. For nearly three months 
I was greatly troubled. I thought at last, that if I were 
to open my mind freely to my kind employers, and tell 
them the whole truth, my mind might thai be at ease. I 
tried several times to do so, but my courage failed me. 
At last the time came when I must give the final " Tes '* 
or " No ; *' and I felt a painful struggle in my mind, 
not being fully certain as to my situation, whether I was, 
or not, a married man. At last, I went to Mr. J. Clark, 
and laid the whole case before him, and earnestly solicited 
his advice how to act for the best, being then desirous of 
doing what would be right in ^e sight of €rod and 
man. He was surprised when he heard my tale, and ad- 
vised me to write off immediately to the place where I 
thought my wife might be, if alive, and to write to the 
Secretary of the Hitehin Temperance Society ; and it was 
agreed that I should not give any answer about marrying 
until I heard from EQtehin, for it was there my wife's re- 
lations resided. I received a letter in two or three 
days, from the Secretary — one of the Society of Friends, 
and who, strange to say, was my employer when I married. 
His letter did not give me much satisfaction, as Mr. 
Whiting said he did not know what had become of her. 
He had heard, some time ago, that she was very ill ; but 
he would make further inquiry, and if still living he would 
let me know, as also where she might be found. During 
the time these inqmries were being made, I was in a 
state of great suspense and painful anxiety. At last the 
letter came which i was so desirous to have ; but it came 
with heavy tidings. He had indeed found where she was 
living, but with her place of abode it annoimced that she 
was in the last stage of a decline — ^that my son was in the 
army, and at that time in the East Indies. My employers 
advised me to send for my wife, and I accordingly wrote 
her a kind letter, telling her how I had signed and kept 
^e pledge of total abstinence; and -wVi^X tti \i\^^\\v^\\. 
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had been to me — ^that my character and circumstances 
were now very diflPerent to what they were when we parted. 
She answered my letter with one equally affectionatOi and 
full of the devout aspirations of a Christian, admiring and 
adoring the wisdom and goodness of God in all His ways ; 
addmg, that she was so ill she did not think she could 
come to Street, as she feared the journey would be too 
much for her. If I would come as far as London, and meet 
her there, she should be happy, and feel satisfied ; or if I 
could come to Hitchin — her father and mother were dead, 
and her two sisters, so that I had no occasion to dread an 
interview with them. By the advice of my employers, I 
wrote to her, saying that I could come to London and 
meet her, and from thence bring her to Bridgewater by 
tibe train. In reply, I received a letter from Mr. Whiting 
saying that she was a great deal worse, and not in a state 
to undertake the journey, but she might be better in a day 
or two. I received a letter from her three days after, 
saying that she was much better, and that she would go 
to London, if I would appoint the day, and name the place 
at which we should meet. I informed her of the day I 
would be in Loudon, and as the Hitchin coach stopped at 
the Angel Inn, Islington, I would meet her there. From 
that time every minute seemed a day, and every day a 
month, until the day arrived on which I was to start for 
London. That day did at last come, and my employers . 
kindly sent me in their gig to Bridgewater, to take the 
midnight train for London, where I arrived about six 
in the morning, and took a cab to the Angel Inn, 
Islington. 

** Great God of providence ! thy ways 

Are hid from mortal tight, — 
Wrapt in impenetrable shades. 

Or clothed with dazzling light.** 

I had to wait at the inn from eight in the morning to 
twelve at noon before the coach arrived ; and it is easier 
for any one to imagine, than for me to describe my mental 
excitement. I codd not rest ; my whole frame was agi- 
tated ; it shook at times as if I \i«kd V^^^xi %\x^^s^i^ Vv^ 
piilsjr. I paced the street for ioxa \iwa^> Vi^vci*^ ^^^ 
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most eagerly for the Hitchin coach. There was a jomiff 
man who was waitmg for the same coach, to whom 1 
gladly stepped up, and inquired if the coach irom Hitchin 
would be long before it arrived. He said, it would be an 
hour, or an hour and a-half. I asked him if he had any 
friends or relations coming by it ? He told me " he had an 
aunt coming from Hitchin." I inquired her name. " Her 

name," he said, "is Mrs. C , my father's sister, and 

she is coming to meet her husband ; that they had never 
seen each other for two and twenty years ; for his father 
had brought her to Hitchin when her husband was in jail 
for debt ; and that it would be a good thing if he did not 
meet her. He is not come to the inn yet, and I shall send 
my aunt back again to Hitchin." I asked him '* how he 
knew his aunt*s husband was not come ? *' He said, he had 
asked if there was a man come from Somersetshire, 
and they had told him there was not. " But I should have 
known him if he had been here, for I saw him when he 
kept company with my aimt. I was then," he said, " be- 
tween seven and eight years old. Again, I saw him about 
a year afterwards, when my grandmother and my father 
had brought her and her chUd from London, and sent 
them to Luton, in Bedfordshire, to be out of his way, lest 
he should come to Hitchin when he came out of jail." I 
asked if he did come. He told me, " he did, and that he 
came like a roaring lion ; demanded his wife and child, and 
threatened to bum the place about them if they were not 
given up, or he was told where they were. However, 
he saw it was no use, for they were determined not 
to let him know where they were ; so he lingered for 
three or four days about the place, and then went off, 
nobody knew where. My aunt and father heard, some 
time afterwards, that he was dead, and he wished it had 
been the case, as his father wrote to him that he would 
sooner follow her to the grave, than she should return to 
him." I asked him ** why they were so embittered against 
his aunt's husband ? " He said that '' he was a drunken, 
good-for-nothing fellow; for when he was in work in 
London, he would even take his aunt's clothes, and sell 
or pawn them for drink — that liie TfoxiVd g^^\,\x^Hxi%.Ti2ksstii- 
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ing, and carry the poor child's clothes off to sell or pawn 
for liquor ; — yet stiU his aunt loved him ! She never told 
his father, or grandfather, her hardships until she was 
hrought down into the country.*' I was greatly shocked at 
hearing this character of myself — it sorely grieved me ; 
and I felt the accusations of a guilty conscience. My pain 
was not the less when I was told, that my wife, whom I 
had caused to suffer so much hy my drunkenness, still 
loved me — ^the woman into whose presence I was to he 
ushered within an hour, through the good providence 
of Grod, to make reparation for the sins of my youth. I 
was like Joseph, for could I have commanded the street 
to he cleared of all the people, I would have done it, to 
give vent to my feelings in adoring God, for His mercy 
in sparing me, and for having hy means of the Tem- 
perance Reformation arrested me in my drunken career. 
My wife's nephew had somewhere to go, and as he went 
away, he said, " I shall he hack hy the time the coach 
arrives, and I hope the drunken fellow will not he here." 

As I looked at mvself, I could not help contrasting my 
appearance with what it was when my wife loft me 
twenty- two years ago ; and when no man would have given 
me a shilling for all I had on my hack, and yet it was the 
hest I had ; or when I entered Abingdon in my sail-cloth 
jacket and trousers, my crownless hat, my shirtless back, 
and my shoeless feet ; but now the clothes I had on were 
a new suit of black, which cost upwards of five pounds — 
a new great-coat, nearly four pounds — a new pair of Wel- 
lington boots, new hat, black kid gloves, a now watch, ^ 
which cost five guineas, with a silver guard ; and as to my 
size, I was five score heavier ; so it was no wonder the young 
man could not recognise me. 

At last, the long-looked- for coach came in sight, and 
my heart then beat faster than the horses* feet on the 
stones. The coach stopped, and I went and asked the 

coachman if a Mrs. C was in the coach ? He said 

she was, and told me on which side I should find her. 
There were some ladies in the coach with her, who both 
knew her, and the object of her Journey, wvd t»\\^^ %?iw^\s^ 
her, "Hannah, here is your \i>m\)wA\'^ ^ca \^^^^ 
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out at me, and said to the ladies, " I am sure that is not 
my husband, for he was a poor, thin man," &c. I went 
up to the coach door, and asked if there was one Mrs. 

C inside ? ** Yes," she replied, with a trembling voice ; 

" who wants me?'* I told her ** I was her husband ! *' 
"You are not my husband, Sir,** she replied. After a 
little conversation we recognised each other, and as she 
got out of the coach she fainted. We were conducted 
into the inn, and in a quarter of an hour a hackney-coach 
was called for, and we drove off to the Paddington Station ; 
for, as she said, we could give vent to our feelings better 
in a private conveyance than in an omnibus. I told my 
wife what her nephew had said. She was very glad we 
had left before he returned to the inn ; and that I had 
not made myself known to him, was a great satisfaction 
to her, as she wrote to her brother, when she arrived at 
Street, and told him that the once good-for-nothing, 
drunken man, the gentleman dressed in black, who had 
had such a conversation with his son, was her husband. 

At first sight of my wife I could not distinctly recollect 
her features, as sickness and trouble had brought her 
down to the verge of the grave ; and she, on her part, 
could not recollect mine, as total abstinence had made 
me quite another man in my personal appearance. I 
made inquiry about our son, and my wife told me all that 
she could about him;— and that "her present illness 
originated from the trouble he had occasioned her when 
he ran away from his apprenticeship, and enlisted for 
a soldier — that for six weeks she never slept an hour, 
but wept all night ; ** and though, she said " she should 
not live to see him come home, yet she now felt an 
inward happiness which before she was quite a stranger 
to, and that was to find me an altered man, both in 
character and appearance ; and she sorely regretted her 
not coming to me when I was at Gloucester." But, she 
said, she could now see "the finger of God** in all the 
wonderful providence which had brought us together 
before death had parted us. 
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We cannot but obserre the kind Froyidenoe which led Colin 
to Street; and how well it would be for thousands if thej would 
follow his example, in first signing the pledge and then making 
prorision for sickness and old age. For, are there not many who, 
like Colin, can trace not only their temporal comforts, but also their 
spiritual blessings, to their signing the pledge — that first act of 
self-denying reform from which he would not suffer himself to be 
diverted P 

It is evident there was something in Colin and his wife which, 
during a separation of two-and-twenty years, retained its hold on 
their mutual affections. Twice the recollection of her forebade 
his marrying, unless he was sure that death had dissolved their 
union. 

Before he meets his wife, for whose coming we have seen him 
so anxiously waiting, we have regarded him as worthy of the re- 
union for which the grace of God had prepared him, and which 
it was the purpose of God to accomplish : and contrasting him 
with what he was, surely, none can "limit the Holy One of 
Israel " in His providence or grace ! But every one must acknow- 
ledge that " with God all things are possible.*' 

If poor Colin were but a solitary instance of the blessings which 
have resulted from the Temperance Beformation, we should re- 
joice ; but blessed be God that we have ground to believe, as one 
wanderer after another is brought home, there will be ** a multi- 
tude which no man can number.'* 



CHAPTER XL 



Beturns to Street with his wife, who is in a decline— Liyed bat a 
few months — Her pious husband ministers to the comfort of 
her soul, and kind friends to the wants of her body. 

We got into the train at Paddington, and came to Bridge- 
water the same night, where we remained till my kind 
employers sent a conveyance in the morning to bring us 
to Street, at which we arrived in the evening, to a com- 
fortable home, made so by the kindness of my employers, 
who, with their wives, came to see us the following morn- 
ing, and by whose means, with God's blessing on my 
total abstinence, had been brought together a man and 
his wife, who had been so long lost to each other. But 
there was that hectic flush upon my wife's cheek, which is 
a sure sign of a fatal consumption. She was very low- 
spirited, and every spare moment that I had I spent with 
her. My employers invited her to come into the factory 
with the other women, to do anything she could. It was 
not for anything she could do that they invited her, but 
because she was a stranger, and her husband was working 
there, and the women she would be with were very respect- 
able, and most of them religious characters. They thought 
it might be the means of cheering her up, which it cer- 
tainly did for three or four months. But her thoughts 
were now all about her dear boy, who was in the East 
Indies. We got a letter from him by every mail, and we 
in return wrote to him. I sent him a teetotal pledge 
paper to put his name to, with serious injunctions to keep 
sacred and inviolate the righteous pledge, and altogether 
to abstain from what had been to \Sa i«bODi« wwiV wi 
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occasion of sin and misery. He not only signed it, but 
he also raised a teetotal society in the regiment, which 
consisted of upwards of 200 members, and he sent me 
their rules, with a card of membership. This his mother 
saw before she died, and it was a great comfort to her on 
her death-bed. My wife thought she was getting hotter 
as the summer advanced, but, alas ! it was a false hope. 
We were making plans how we should live, and what we 
should do for the boy when he came home ; but He who 
says, " My ways are not your ways, neither are my 
thoughts your thoughts," was frustrating all our earthly 
plans and worldly schemes. He had laid His hand upon 
my dear wife, not in anger, but in love. It was the last 
day of August when she took to her bed, and gradually 
wasted away without any apparent pain. She was 
attended daily by a medical gentleman, who told me not 
to be sanguine in my hopes of her recovery, as he thought 
the disease was organic. She would by no means allow 
any of the neighbours to sit up with her — she would have 
none but her husband to read to her, and wait upon her 
all the night My employers carried out to the very 
letter that Christian philanthropy which distinguishes the 
Society of Friends ; for there was not a day in which they 
did not send from their tables something they thought she 
might like, and they often came to visit her. ** Their 
kindness,'' she told me, " had produced a regard for the 
Society of Friends which she never had felt before." 

Weak as my dear wife was, she wrote a letter during 
her illness to my mother, telling her how she would 
rejoice, if she could see her altered son, and know what a 
kind husband she now had. This letter, and the one 
which informed her of my wife's death, my mother, in her 
ninety-second year, made the subject of one she wrote to 
her grandson in India ; in which, having advised him to 
abstain from what had been such a source of misery to his 
father, she concluded with these words : " May the Lord 
bless you, and keep you in the way you should go, is the 

waver of your affectionate grandmother, Annie C ." 

This letter, which she directed to John C > Private va. 

Her Majeatya 67th Regiment ot "Foo\,,¥ot\. ^\., ^'^^x^^ 
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Madras, or elsewhere, is in a bold hand, tmd shows 
throughout an intellect unimpaired at such an advanced 
age : — ^but above all, a soul ripe for the heavenly gamer. 
My wife often said to me, that " she should be in heaven 
on Christmas-day." When I thought she was getting 
better, she would tell me, it was only a ray of sun- 
shine before the gloom of death. She continued to get 
weaker every day. About six weeks before her death I 
seriously inquired of her the state of her mind, and if she 
was prepared for denih. and eternity. She replied that 
'' it would be too hard a work now to seek the salvation 
of her soul ; she had done so while she was in health, and 
she had now an earnest of what she sought then, and her 
blissful hope was the Spirit of God witnessing with her 
spirit, that it was the atoning blood of Christ, which had 
made her free from the law of sin and death, and she was 
not a^id to die." She said, that "her God had par- 
doned all her guilt, which was the sting of death, 
therefore she had nothing to fear ; " adding, " how 
God had brought us both together, that each of us 
might see what the Almighty had wrought for us 
before death had parted us, and that He had done all 
things well." She told me, and also her neighbours, 
that " the only thing that pressed upon her mind was the 
thought of leaving her husband, after being apart so long, 
and now that they had renewed their affection for each 
other." She greatly regretted (she told her neighbours) 
that she did not come to her husband when he so often 
sent for her. She said, *' although he was such a 
drunkard, it was my duty, as his wife, to have been with 
him, and to have meekly advised him for his good, 
spreading all my wants and desires before a throne 
of grace, and leaving it to my Heavenly Father to accom- 
plish His mercy." As she drew nearer the verge of 
the grave, her prospects of the Heavenly Canaan became 
brighter. She told me about a month before she died 
that " she would not change situations with the Queen." 
She said that " the mists of time could not obscure her 
hlissM visions of eternity, for they were all dispelled 
/ram her sovl bj the bright raya oi ^^ ^xoi oi Rv^teous- 
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nesB, who had arisen upon her with healing in His wings." 
Within a week of her death she seemed a good deal 
hotter ; and on the 18th of Decemher got up to have her 
bed made. She still said she should spend Christmas- 
day in heaven with her Lord and Saviour. 

1 had a girl to wait upon her through the day, while I 
was at the factory. She even told this girl what to 
make, and how to make my Christmas dinner, as she 
should not be here then, but at the marriage supper of 
the Lamb in heaven, where the Lamb, which is m the 
midst of the throne, would make her a welcome guest, 
where He would wipe away all tears from her eyes, and 
she should sing "the song of Moses and the Lamb." 
She was taken worse on the night before she died. She 
was seized with a convulsive fit, but got better towards the 
morning. When the day appeared it was evident that the 
time of her departure was at hand. I had never been on the 
bed for sixteen weeks, but I lay upon two or three chairs 
by the bedside, so that I might attend upon her ; and I 
had a great deal of conversation with her on the Saturday 
night about heaven and eternity. On the Sunday morning 
she was no worse, and would have me go to Meeting. A 
woman came in at eight o'clock, and told her, thdt a 
Mrs. Lewis had just expired, who was one of the Society 
of Friends, and very intimate with my wife ; who re- 
plied, " Then she has got to heaven twenty-four hours 
before me." On the night before her death she seemed 
greatly revived. Her bodily sufierings were by no means 
painfiQ. Her soul was serene, and altogether she looked 
as if she was recovering, which gave me a ray of hope 
that she would yet get better. Iwent to sleep, and slept 
for nearly two hours. When I awoke, she asked me what 
the hour was. I told her it was just four o'clock. She 
replied, ** I have just four hours more to be with you in 
this world," although there was no visible change or 
alteration in her countenance. She continued to talk 
with me until eight o'clock, when, with her hand in mine, 
she bade me an affectionate farewell, and closed her eyes 
in death, as she fell asleep in Jesus. 

a 2 
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Am we liave read how altered Colin was in his dress and per- 
sonal appearance when he met his wife at Islington, so we have 
seen, during her long illness, how great was the change in his 
mental state, and especially as manifested in his feelings towards 
her from whom he had been so long separated ; and who, as the 
event proved, only came to Street to have her dying moments re- 
lieved by his kind attentions, and cheered by his pious converse. 

Well might one who had read Colin's kind attentions to his 
wife in her last hours, and which exhibit such a contrast in his 
mental state and conduct, thus address those, who, like himself 
must have read with feelings of the deepest interest that part of 
Colin's life which shows in his mental state and conduct such a 
contrast, to when, brutalized by intoxicating liquors, he was 
without natural affection : — 

<( Look at this man leaving wife and child for the public-house 
fireside, to carouse with the drunken ; and then view him, when 
reclaimed by God's blessing on the Temperance Society^ watch- 
ing by her bedside — never lying down on a bed for sixteen 
weeks — waiting upon her all night after his labours by day — 
reading the Bible to her, and conversing with her on death, judg- 
ment, and eternity — and rejoicing with her that they were now 
fellow-heirs together of eternal life — and we have no hesitation 
in saying, that the man who would by word, or deed^ retard such a 
benevolent movement, should first relinquish his claim to be con- 
sidered a patriot, — a philanthropist, — or a Christian." 

It is probable the reader may have felt some regret that their 
union was so short ; but it was long enough for them to rejoice 
together that they had met to part with the blessed hope of soon 
being for ever with the Lord in that kingdom where they that 
meet shall part no more. 



CHAPTER XII. 



FeelB his wife's death rerj muoh — Gk>e8 to Gloucester, where he 
had been so long known as a notorious drunkard, and de- 
lirers a Temperance Lecture. 

The death of my wife was a severe trial to me. I keenly 
felt the separation after so short a reunion ; but I was 
greatly supported as I thought on her happy death, 
whose departure was so gentle and peaceful that she had 
no sooner bid me farewell, than she fell asleep to awake 
at the last day to a joyful resurrection. To my spiritual 
consolation, there was not wanting the sympathy of Chris- 
tian friends ; and from none did I receive more than from 
my employers, who showed their kindness to me in every 
way they could. Thus being comforted on every side, 1 
became daily more resigned to the Divine will. It was 
no small source of consolation to myself, to reflect that I 
had been permitted to administer to my wife so much 
comfort. One of my first acts was to write a letter to 
my son in the East Indies, to inform him of his mother's 
death. He received the mournful intelligence while he 
was upon guard, and it grieved him to think that, as her 
only child, he had caused her so much grief by going for 
a soldier. 

I have mentioned my belonging to the Rechabite 
Society ; and now I will relate, how I was led to advo- 
cate the cause of total abstinence. I was sent from my 
tent as a delegate to the District Meeting, which is held 
in Bath every year, and there 1 m^l m^ ^waa ^^ tk^ ^>^ 
drunken companions, who, lik^ mj^^* ^w^.^ ^«^% ''''^^^Sofc 



snare is broken, and we are deliyered." They earnestly 
pressed me to go back with them to Gloucester, that I 
might show to the inhabitants of that city what effect 
total abstinence from all intozicatmg liquors had had 
upon the person, manners, and character of a confirmed 
drunkard. I agreed, therefore, to go with them, fw, I 
thought, if any good should be done, I should be well 
repaid for going. 

When I, and my companions got to Gloucester, Hughes' 
Equestrian Company, with their elephants, &c., had just 
arrived, and a great concourse of spectators was as- 
sembled. However, when they heard who w(U come to 
give a lecture on toted abstinence, many left Hughes' 
show to see a greater sight — an Ethiopian made whhe — 
a leopard who had changed his spots — a confirmed 
drunkard reclaimed — a madman clothed and in his right 
mind — a rebel bringing forth his weapons of war, and 
throwing them down at the feet of his Sovereign God and 
Saviour, and desirous of consecrating all he had to His 
service. The Teetotal Meeting was to be held in the 
Friends' Meeting<house ; and, within half-an-hour from 
the notice being given, every part was crowded ; and, in 
the absence of Mr. Bowly, to whom, of all persons, it 
would have been most gratifying to have presided over a 
Temperance Meeting at which Colin was the lecturer, 
the chair was taken by that excellent '* Friend," Edmund 
Richards, Esq., late of Guernsey. After a short address 
by the Chairman, I came forward ; and the onoe note* 
rious drunkard appeared as the advocate of total absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors. I contrasted my 
present appearance with the last time they saw me 
leave their city, nearly four years ago. Many of my 
old drinking companions saw me leave Gloucester a poor, 
ragged, dirty, emaciated drunkard, without a shilling in 
my pocket, but what had been collected for me to pay my 
expenses to Street. My appearance in the meeting- 
house as a temperance lecturer, they said — to use their 
slang language — "put quite a stunner upon them," as 
jBost of tbem knew what I was, anii what I had sufiei^d 
when I was mih them. I told ibfi^ix^ mj ^xs«ciss&fiR^ ^ ^ 
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teetotftller — ^how improved I was in mbd and body 
— ^how I had proTided for sickness and old age — 
and how I desired nothing so much as that mj 
happiness might be theirs also. I spoke for upwards 
of two hours, to the great satisfaction of my vast 
and attonUhed audience. Never was that building more 
crowded. Thej saw in mj healthy countenance a con- 
▼incinff proof that they were spending their money for 
that wbich they saw me so mucn better without. ** No 
doctor/' they said, "could ever have dven him such 
health ; " and ''no other teaching could have made such 
a new man of an old drunkard." My lecture was of 
Buch a nature as to excite some serious reflections in the 
minds of those who heard it ; for I did not omit, to the 
fflory of God, to attribute my change to the grace of 
God, and to die Divine blessing which had attended my 
signing the pledge ; — and I ^welt much upon their need 
of doing the same. My appearance so enforced my Olou- 
cester lecture that several drunkards signed the pledge ; 
and out of that number a few entered into the Rechabite 
Society. I was much pressed to remain all the next day 
in Gloucester ; but, before I went to bed, it was whispered 
to me, that there were several of the publicans, and jerry 
landlords, who had agreed amongst themselves, that, if 1 
came into Gloucester a teetotaller, I should not go out one. 
I did not wish to get into their hands, or be guilty of any 
breach of the peace. I knew them too well as ''un- 
reasonable and wicked men ; " — so, being resolved to 
frustrate their evil design, and disappoint them of their 

S'ey, I arose the next morning at three o'clock, to get to 
ristol by the first train, and was just in time, not luiving 
a minute to spare. I got safe home that evening. This 
was at the latter end of the spring. In the following 
November, I was seized with 'a disease of the heart, 
brought on by the great excitement which the doctors at- 
tributed to my meeting with my wife after so long an 
absence, and her premature death. I continued getting 
worse, until my employers, with my medical attendant, 
tirged me to reside by the sea coast for «i i^'w ^^^%^%s^^ 
000 what effdct a change of air WQivXdL\k!V9^ ^^ tbc^Vw^^^- 
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I went to Burnham, a Tillage situated on the Bristol 
Channel. Here I got gradually better, and I felt the 
benefit of being a member of a Rechabite Society, for 
without that aid, I could not have gone to a watering- 
place. My sick pay from that Society was I5s. a- week 
for fifty-two weeks, if I continued ill so long. This was one 
of the benefits of my total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors. If I had continued spending my money in 
drinking, I should, no doubt, have become the inmate of 
an union workhouse. Where, then, is the working man's 
independence, when he is obliged to go to a workhouse ? 
Oh ! if the drunkard would learn to be wise, and, while he 
is in the beer-shop or public-house, applauding his own 
independence and freedom, would consider sickness, old 
age, infirmity, and the union workhouse, surely he would 
dash that deceiving — that soul and body-destroying cup 
from his lips, and begin a new life in the strength of 
Divine grace ; for then he would know of a truth, that 
"wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace," and, "that godliness hath the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come." 



In going to Gloucester of all places, and there delivering a 
temperance lecture, Colin brought forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance. He boldly addressed those who knew what he had been, 
and presented hhnself before his old companions, who, like him- 
self, had scoffed at the total abstinence, to which he was so much 
indebted. He stood before them, to be seen as well <ts heard : 
and we may here remark, that there are no Temperance Meetings 
on which such an effect is produced, as on those which are 
addressed by such speakers as Colin. They not only speak, but 
they also exhibit their preset^ state, in such a striking contrast 
with the pattf as to astonish all who knew them in their degrada- 
tion and wretchedness ; and the tendency of seeing as well as 
hearing such speakers, is to create a desire to be like them: 
and the thought, ** what is there to prevent it ? *' has indaced 
manjr to come forward and sign the pledge, as their first step to 
that JuippmeBB, to which they can ];u&t «a weOi «XXax[i «& Q^^«tc». 
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Oolin could say to his orerflowing audience at Gloucester, 
** You know what I waSf why, therefore, should you hesitate to 
sign the pledge, and become what lam?** By the grace of God« 
such appeals have been so irresistible, and have produced such 
astonishing effects, that we hope such advocates may nerer be 
wanting. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



HiB son's rehtm from India — ^Their first intenriew — Colin pur- 
chases his discharge — Disappoints his £Either*s hopes, and 
enlists again; but is promoted for his sobriety and good 
conduct. 

I REGEIVED a letter from my son in India before I went 
to Bumham, Baying, that the regiment had orders to 
return home. They had marched to Madras, from whence, 
they were to take ship for England. Haying put into the 
Gape of Good Hope, where the regiment was detained, 
they were ordered to hold themselves in readiness to 
go to Kaflir Land if required ; but Providence interposed, 
and they set sail for their native shore, and landed safe 
at Gravesend, after a voyage of nearly six months. 
My son wrote to me, that it would be a month before 
he could get his furlough to come and see me.1 By this 
time I was a good deal better, and had resumed my work 
again, although unfit for laborious employment. My 
masters told me that they did not require me to over-work 
myself, but to see that the other men did their work 
satisfactorily. 

My son was with his regiment, quartered at Ganterbuiy. 
When he had got his furlough for a month's absence, he 
wrote that he should see me on such a day. I had 
heen unwell two days previous to his coming, and any 
little excitement, or over-exertion, brought on a palpi- 
tation of the heart He came down by railway from 
London, and from the station he had twelve miles 
to walk to biB father's house. I went out to meet 
jbioa with the feelings wiih ^loicVi «i i«iVk<&x m^\. \^ 
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^expected to meet an only son, whose mother he had con- 
signed to the graye. After walking about two milei I 
saw a Boldier coming ; and as he drew near, I saw in my 
son's face, the countenance of his dear departed mother. 
As I could not meet him face to face without great ex- 
citement, I turned my back, and let him come up to me, 
when the following dialogue took place between us : — 

Colin. — Well, young man, where are you going ? 

John. — I am going to Street, Sir. 

CoUn. — Have you any relations or friends in Street ? 

John, — Yes, Sir ; I have a father there, but my mother 
is dead. You may perhaps know my father, his name is 
Mr. J.; C . 

Colin, — Yes, I know the old man well. 

John, — Did you see him this morning. Sir ? 

Colin, — ^Yes, I saw him. 

John, — Are you going . past his house ? Gould you 
show me where it is ? 

CoUn, — I am going near his house, and will take you 
there. 

I asked him how he liked being a soldier ? — ^if he should 
feel it any pleasure to be freed from it, and to work for 
his bread at some settled, and peaceful calling ? He told 
me in reply, that his father had written to him while in 
the East Indies that he would buy him off; but his means 
would be so limited, from the long iUness, and death of his 
mother ; and then, after her death, his own illness, which 
had made him unable to work, that, he thought, he would 
not be able to purchase his discharge ; but should it be pro- 
cured, he said he should neyer more put on the red coat, but 
attend to his work, and with economy save money to repay 
the purchase. I told him, I heard his father say but a 
day or two ago, that " if he was a good lad, he would find 
«)me means to get him out of the army. When he heard 
ihis, he was deUghted. When we got near Street some 
of my neighbours accosted me by name. Then we 
addressed each other as father and son, after an absence 
of twenty-five years. My means were rather limited, 
therefore I could not do for my w>ii «A\"wvsfiKi^% "^ks-jr- 
ever, J waB happy to ha\e lunv ^nfla. xaa^ %!^ "bs^ "^^^^ 
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seemed glad that he had found a father. His furlough 
was for a month, — at the end of which he was to join his 
regiment, lying at Canterhury. I set my wits to work 
how to get the money to purchase his discharge. The 
first application I made was to my employers ; which 
was not in vain : for they sent the required sum to the 
Horse Guards, and he was forthwith discharged. 

For some time af(;er his discharge, my son worked with 
me in the factory of Messrs. J. and C. Clark, as a tee- 
totaller and a Rechahite ; and I did hope that he, no less 
than myself, might know of a truth, that total abstinence 
is a forerunner to the Gospel, when once so great a tempta- 
tion as intoxicating liquors is overcome, and the means of 
grace no longer neglected. But, I was not for a while to find 
that happiness in my son which I fondly anticipated. He 
remained at Street nearly four years, during which time he 
became a shoemaker. He unhappily fell in with loose com- 
panions, and by their evil communications his mind was 
corrupted, and his good conduct changed ; then his pledge 
was broken, and his time idled away. His money being 
wasted, and complaining that his earnings were not sufii- 
cient to maintain him, he left Street, and went to North- 
ampton, where, having been so long in the army, his pre- 
dilections for a military life came over him, and when the 
Northamptonshire Militia was embodied, he enlisted. 
Having been in the army for ten years previous, and dis- 
charged with a good character, he was made sergeant of 
a company. The colonel, noticing his sobriety and good 
conduct, made him staff-sergeant and orderly-room clerk, 
with a promise of still further promotion. 

Happily for me, the dark cloud with which my son's 
conduct for a while threatened the peace of my declining 
years has passed away, and an affectionate corre- 
spondence is maintained. In his letters he com« 
municates everything he knows it will give a parent 
pleasure to learn, such as his being engaged to drill Lord 
Overstone's Rifles, at Overstone Park, &c. In one 
letter, he thus expresses his regret at having been pre- 
rented writing : — ** I hope my dear father wUl not think 
himself forgotten. No, — ^there is not ai Aa^ Wt \ ^iJcM^^ 
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you, and how glad I shall he to see you : I hope it will 
not he long ere I come to Street." 

Many extracts might he given from his filial letters 
confirming the truth of his suhscription, "From your 
affectionate son, John C./' hut no more can he made. 
My readers will, I douht not, he pleased at the record 
here given of the good conduct of my son, and rejoice in 
the happiness of a father who has lived to know that his 
son is so much respected, and whom, he trusts, in answer 
to his prayers, will he hrought to know the God of his 
father. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



Oolin's remarks on seeing his Autobiographj in print, in which 
he advooates those principles of total abstinence, from the 
adoption of which he owes his present peace and future 
hope. 

Mt autobiography was written ei^t years before it 
appeared in the Bristol, now the ** Western Temperance 
Herald.** I wrote it while the names of persons and 
places, and the events connected with them, were fresh 
in my recollection. Having written it as a record of 
God's goodness to myself, and as an encouragement to 
others to turn to Him and live, I cannot, after a lapse of 
so many years, but bear my testimony to the principles 
of the Temperance Reformation — the importance of the 
pledge,* to which I affixed my name, and to the date 
of which that new course of life is to be traced, in which, 
by the help of Grod, I have continued unto this day. 

Though, as I have stated, my sad career commenced 
under my parental roof, my parents were no drunkards. 
They were, like most of their neighbours, moderate 
drillers, and they wished me to be the same. But, 
however safe their moderation was to them, it was ruin 
to me. I early acquired a liking for that which I ought 
never to have tasted ; and which, as in the case of 
thousands, continually gathered strength ; so increasing 
with my growth, that by the time I was fifteen years of 
age I was become, as I have related, a confirmed drunk- 
ani. Moderation, for which in his subtlety Satan pleads, 

^ But why should you Sign the Fledge? Ipswich Traoti, 
No. 177, by the Editor. 
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has betrayed many, who little thought how the liking of 
this or that intoxicating liquor, would one day so over- 
power them, as to betray them into the hand of the enemy, 
and ruin their character, and destroy their peace as it did 
mine. It is the indefinite moderate drinking which at first 
leads to intoxication ; and which signifies any amount short 
of that msible drunkenness, to the verge of which it often 
leads many who are well reported of for their sobriety, 
and beyond which such multitudes ffo, who are annually 
engulfed and lost in the whirlpool of drunkenness. Had 
my parents been total abstainers, as many thousands now 
are, — had I never tasted intoxicating liquors, how happy 
and prosperous might have been my life ; and with such 
high wages, what an independence might I have secured, 
who, with many others of my trade, could earn iL a-day, 
only through drinking to be clothed in rags, and covered 
with shame, — if drunkenness had not drowned reflection, 
and destroyed every feeling of self-respect. 

I had at first that natural aversion to whisky which my 
parents should have cherished ; but, that being once over- 
come, I drank it till I liked it ; and it soon brought me 
into that broad road to destruction in which I walked for 
thirty years, in poverty and misery : and more than once 
or twice, from delirium tremens, I was a terror to myself, 
and all about me. I must, then, on the review of my own 
history, repeat the truth I would impress upon all my 
readers, that it is moderation which leads to intoxication. 
It is the drinking of this good man and the other, who 
has never once fairly tried whether he can abstain or not, 
which sanctions the use of intoxicating liquors, and 
emboldens the weak to drink on to their destruction. 
And so long as all sorts of intoxicating liquors are 
drank by professing Christians, whether from habit, 
courtesy, or self-gratification, there will be no lack 
of persons to fill up the ranks of the sixty thousand 
drunkards who perish annually in Great Britain, and 
of whom it is written, "They shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.'' It is true, that I was reclaimed, and, 
saved by grace, I am now the wanderer brought hotoA % \s<^ 
how great is the number ot tiioBfe '?r\ka «c^\i«s^x\sv^>a5^ 
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home ; — ^how long, and how many, were the privations 
I endm*ed, and the accidents from which I suffered, before 
I was brought into that glorious liberty which the Tem- 
perance Reformation, in perfect unison with the Gospel, 
is proclaiming throughout our highly-favoured land ; and 
the progress of which is alone retarded by those intoxi- 
cating liquors which are so universally drank, and the 
direful effects of which are looked upon with so much 
indifference. 

I acknowledge that with some, who may be as enslaved 
to drunkenness as I was, the struggle may be severe of 
giving up all intoxicating liquors, for I have passed through 
the trial; but, if any of my poor readers wish to be 
happy and independent, and to increase and enjoy those 
comforts, of which the drunkard's dwelling is destitute, 
and to which his wretched wife and children are utter 
strangers ; do as I did, sign the pledge ; but, sign 
it in dependence on God*s grace — sign it, I beseech 
you, with serious consideration, and with a holy, prayer- 
ful determination to keep it. Then shall peace be 
to thy house, and what is more, peace shall be to your 
soul, if from henceforth you turn from sin to holiness, 
keep God's sabbaths, and reverence His sanctuary. 

In conclusion, may He who is the disposer of all 
hearts, the ruler of all events, and the giver of all good, 
lead by His Holy Spirit in the right way all those who 
shall read what I have written, to the glory of His name, 
who sought me when a stranger, and brought the wan- 
derer home ; and who, on my bed of affliction, am now 
only waiting, and praying to hear my Saviour's voice, 
saying, " Come up hither," where " tiiere is fulness of 
joy and pleasures for evermore." 



CHAPTER XV. 



Concludes the historj of Oolin, who hai been bedridden for the 
last three years— Some particulars of his brother David, once 
his partner in trade, ana companion in sin, who, havinff been 
nine years a Wesleyan Preacher at Ohesterfield, died m the 
faith and hope of the GospeL 

The Editor having undertaken to fulfil the wish of his 
esteemed friend, the late Joseph Eaton — and having 
finished the reprint of Colin 's life — preserving the narra- 
tive entire in all which it relates — adding only to the pre- 
ceding chapter a few remarks of his own in unison with 
those of his whose autobiography it has been his lot to 
reprint — will now only give a few particulars of Colin *s 
brother David, and then bring down to the present time 
the history of poor Colin, who may now be seen lying on 
that bed, to which he has been confined for nearly four 
years, only waiting to pass through that dark valley which 
His presence alone can cheer, *'who hath opened the 
kingdom of heaven to all believers." 

But, before he concludes the history of Colin, which 
the Editor is enabled to do from the information some 
Christian friends have kindly communicated (without the 
least idea of its being published) ; there are some particulars 
of his brother David which may not be deemed uninterest- 
ing, as they were apprenticed together in the same factory, 
and so early in life began that partnership in trade, 
which their drunkenness soon brought to a dissolution. 

David was born about the year 1791. His daughter 

and only surviving child, who writeft'mXJa. ^^-a^. ^vsaKt^&»ssvv 

forhia memory, states, in ^ lettw Vi^«^^^^«t*'^sisw^.''''V«t 

H 
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father was married, and buried at Chesterfield." His 
conversion took place about the year a.d. 1815, from 
hearing the Rev. Andrew Thompson, D.D., at St. 
Greorge*s Church, Edinburgh ; and the first wise step he 
took, was to leave Scotland as soon as he could, and get 
far enough away from his brother Colin. He went from 
Edinburgh to London. Not long after, he settled down 
comfortably at Chesterfield, in a situation which brought 
him in 2?. a- week. There he joined the Wesleyans, and 
was a local preacher from the year a.d. 1817 to a.d. 1825, 
when he died in the faith and hope of the Gospel. The 
few old persons by whom he is still remembered, speak 
of him as "a man of uniform good temper,'* and as 
highly esteemed, ** being a pious and devoted Christian 
who stedfastly endured to the end." 

In one of his many wanderings, Colin visited his 
brother at Chesterfield, whom he had not seen for many 
years. Of course, he must hear his brother preach ; and 
it would have been well, as he went to scoflf, had he 
remained to pray. But with a mind wholly unprepared 
by one serious reflection, he returned worse than he went. 
His brother*s text was, " Stand still, and see the salva- 
tion of the Lord.** (Exodus xiv. 13.) It was not an 
unsuitable one, for he stood before him, as a monimient of 
that salvation which he preached ; and of which it was 
his desire and prayer his brother might partake. But 
Colin had no ears to hear, nor eyes to see ; and so little 
disposed was he to " stand still,** that the scoflfer walking 
after his own lusts, and having no fear of God, or any 
regard for a brother*s feelings, turned everything he said 
into ridicule ; and so unseemly was his behaviour, that he 
would have been turned out of the chapel, had not his 
brother interposed, saying, " Let him alone, he is my 
brother in the flesh, but not in the spirit.** Whether 
David chose his subject with reference to his brother, that 
he might see in his salvation what the hand of the 
Lord had wrought, we cannot say ; but, if a drunkard 
happens to come within the sound of divine truth, he is 
80 besotted, and his understanding so stupified, that he is 
more likely to sit and sleep, t\iaii \» \iewY^i\. \ft >i}ckft ^Qvxsvi 
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of tho Gospel, if he does not, like Colin, incur the 
guilt of deriding it. Generally speaking, the habitual 
drunkard rarely attends any place of worship. Hence it 
is that special means must be first used to awaken him to 
a consideration of his state. He must be induced to 
attend temperance meetings, where he knows he will be 
specially addressed, faithfully warned, and kindly en- 
couraged to become as happy as those are, who have 
known his misery, and have been delivered from it. 

We have read how Colin attended temperance meetings 
as a drunkard, to annoy the speakers and disturb the 
proceedings ; but he could not afterwards, in his sober 
moments, approve of what he did. He heard speakers 
whom he could not but respect, and truths which he 
could not forget. It was not, however, till he had 
signed the pledge, and had some serious reflection, that 
he could sit and listen to the preaching of the Gospel, 
that the truth might make him free. Though tem- 
perance may bo seen as an outward moral virtue in 
thousands, who have no inward and spiritual grace, yet 
with the drunkard it generally precedes every other step. 
It must be, as it was with Colin, his starting point. He 
must first pledge himself to abstain from that which must 
be at once entirely renounced, — for then, and not till then, 
can any reasonable hope be entertained of his salvation. 
We must therefore say, all honour and success be to 
those, who, in addition to their own self-denying example, 
are using special means to reclaim the drunkard — means 
to which the Lord has given, and will give His blessing. 
For the history of the Temperance Reformation abounds 
with narratives no less wonderful than that which the 
reader has read. 

As for his brother David, Colin saw him no more ; and 
David did not live to rejoice over Colin, saying, ** this my 
brother was dead, and is alive again ; he was lost and is 
fomid.** But it is Colin's happiness to know that as 
his brother departed in the blessed hope of eternal 
life, so he can now look forward to xcka^Nxii^ \sxai.^ 
where thoj ahall both " see t\io bbXn».\agxl ^1 ^^\iss^i^ 
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and unite in ascribing "Salvation to our God wliich 
Bitteth upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever." For " Colin," writes a Christian friend, " is very- 
bright and cheerful, and I believe every month he seems 
to have a more clear and unclouded view of his salvation. 
His Bible is his constant companion ; and he is verj 
thankful for the visits of any serious friends. He reads 
a great deal. Though suffering greatly at times, he 
bead's his afflictions very patiently, and brightens up at 
the glimpse he seems permitted at times to enjoy of the 
glories of that kingdom, where there shall be no more suf- 
fering." 

With our hope and prayer that the wanderer may soon 
enter his eternal home, where, being made a pillar in the 
temple of his God, he shall go no more out for ever, we 
wiU conclude the history of Colin's life, commending it 
to the favour and blessing of Crod ; in the hope that it 
may be the means of bringing many a wanderer home to 
the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls, who is now going 
astray like a sheep that is lost ; and put to silence those 
who can speak against the Temperance Reformation, not- 
withstanding aU the blessings it has conferred, and all the 
Wanderers it has brought home. 
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HYMN. 



"THE WAOT)BRBB BBOUGHT HOME." 

I WAS a wandering sheep 
Wide straying from the fold ; 
I never heard the Shepherd's voice, 
My will was uncontrolled. 

But Jesus sought His sheep, 
Subdued my froward will, 
And as I wandered far from Him, 
He called me to " stand still." 

I heard my Saviour's voice, 
" Stand in the ways and see," 
And in that good " old path" rejoice. 
Which leads the soul to me. 

No longer from me stray. 
Who " a new heart " can give ; 
But now forsake your sinful way. 
And turn to me and live. 

Thus Jesus sought the lost. 
Brought home the wandering sheep; 
And having brought me to His fold, 
'Tis He my soul doth keep. 

I was a wandering sheep, 
And would not be controlled ; 
But now I love my Shepherd's voice. 
And rest within His fold. 
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iwiJIhave a wide circulation.'*— BEV.'^.'MjiBsa^Ti:^, 
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